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PERRIN ; 
OR RURAL PROBITY. 
(From the French for the Minerva ) 

A little village near Vitre in Brittany, 
gave birth to Perrin. On his entrance 
into life, poverty pressed him in her cold 
embrace. He lost his father and mother 
before he could pronounce their names, 
and he owed his. subsistence to. public 
charity ; and his education which was 
confined to mere reading and writing, he 
derived fromthe same source. At the 
age of fifteen, he was taken into the ser- 
vice of a farmer, who gave him the cate 
ofa flock. Lucetta,a young girl of the 
neighbourhood, at this time tended her 
father’s sheep ; and frequently led them 
to pastures where she met Perrin, who 
rendered her all the little services, and 
assiduities which might be expected at 
his age, and in his situation. The cir- 
cumstance of their being much together, 
joined to the tranquil nature of their em- 
ploy, their native innocency and goodness 
of heart, and officious attention to each!/% 
other, soon produced a mutual attach-||Your husband would have spared no, 
meat. ‘They wére fond of being togeth-|/pains to prowure yor a comfortable -— 
er; and waited for the hour when they:\sis‘ance ; will not your lover do as. mach 
were to meet in the meadow, with an im-|to have the happiness of one day posses-| 
patience which could only be equalled by) 5"Z you 2 We shall yet be united; I 
the regret which they felt at their tempo-|)will not abandon the delightful prospect.) 
rary separation, on quitting it. Their) F conjure you tokeep your heart for me ;) 
tender hearts possessed great susceptibil-| remember you have faithfully pledged it !) 
ity : and they already felt the passion of Should your father propose a match for, 
love ; ignorant as they yet were of its, you—Lucetta, that is the only misfortune; 
nature and tendency. Five years glided) that I can fear—your compliance would, 
away in innocent amusements. ‘Theirj/terminate my life !"—* And could 1, Per-| 
sentiments now grew more animated, andj'i0y"Marry any one bat you! No; iff am! 
ardent ; and they never met without the not your’s, I will nat be the wife ef any 
warmest emotions ;_ heightened, indeed, ||man on earth !” 

»y the artless expressions of their love.|| ‘They. held this. conversation on the 
Lucetta frequently checked the violencejiroad to Vitre. Night advancing, they 
of Perrin’s passion ; not without regret-||were obliged to quicken their pace. Per-| 
ting the constraint togwhich she was sub-|'rin’s foot bit against something in the, 
jected by her conséfous and ingenious mo-)/road, and he fell. He searched for what. 
desty. Perrin sighed ; and endeavoured}occasioned bis fall and he found it. It! 
to imitate het cautious behaviour: they/was aheavy bag. He took it up: and,! 
both wished to be united by wedlock and|/curious to know what it contained he went 
acknowledged to each other their mutual||with Lucetta into an adjacent field; where; 


lplied Perrin ; ‘I have health and strength. 
‘Aman who loves his wife never wants 


y fiction drest.—Gray. 
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not exert to maintain Lucetta. 


I have saved twenty, and they will defray; 
the expences of the wedding. 1 will ta-} 
bour more diligently ; my savings will 
jnagment, and I shall be.able to take a lit 
tle farm. The richest inhabitants of our 
village have began as poorly as I shall set 
off in life ; why May not I succeed as well; 
as they ?’’—* Very true, Perrin! You! 
are young ; you may wait, yet, for some} 
time.” When I find you arich man, my 
daughter is your’s; but till then make me, 
no more absurd and romantic proposals !” 
This was the only answer Perrin could) 
obtain : he, therefore, hastened to meet! 
Lucetta, whom'he soon found. He was 
so deeply affected with his disappoit- 
ment, that she read in his countenance} 
the unwelcome fidings. ‘‘ My father then! 
has refused you!” exclaimed she with al 
sigh. ‘* Ah, Lucetta! how unhappy am 
Ito have been born poor! But. t-have 
not lost all hope; my situation may change. 
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you food to support her ? You are a ser-||ced his mistress with ardour and extasy ;||couple, who had now arrived at the sum: 
Lucetta is not |he was absorded in the idea of his ap-||mit of their wishes, daily overtlowed with 
rich enough to maintain herself and you.||proaching felicity. ‘* Amiable Lucetta !” 
Perrin, you are in no condition to keep alleried he, ** how dear is this fortune to 
wife and family-”’—*+ 1 have hands,” re-jjme! for 1 shall share it with you.”’ 


gratitude to Heaven, and to the rector. 
‘Perrin was industrious, and Lucetta at- 
itentive to domestic affairs: they paid 

They now tied up their treasure, and|itheir landlord with the most rigid punc 
proceeded toward Lucetta’s father’s ; de-|tuality ; lived moderately on their pro- 





employment ; and whiat industry would I|itermined to shew it immediately to the/|fits ; and were happy. 
Hitherto,|lold man. 
I have earned five crowns every year ;|house when Perrin suddenly stopped— 


They had arrived near his!) ‘Two years expired,and the money was 
jyetunclaimed by the owner. The rec- 
tor now thought it superfluous to wait 
longer, and carried it to the virtuous pair 
lwhom he had nnited. ‘ My children,’ 
said he, *‘enjoy the bounty of Providence 
\These twelve thousand livres are with 
jme idle ; employ them to your honest ad- 
iwantage. If the lawful owner of them is 
lever discovered, you ought, undoubtedly, 
jto restore them to him: dispose of them 
lin such a way, therefore, that, though you 
change their substance, you mey still re- 
tain their value.” 

Perrin pursued this friendly advice,. 
and determined to purchase the farm 
which he rented. It was then to be sold, 
and was estimated at more than 12 thou- 
sand livres ; but, for ready money, Per- 
‘tin hoped to purchase it at that sum. ‘i‘he 
lgold which he had found he only consid- 
ered as a deposit, which could not, he 
supposed, be better secured: and the 
owner, if he should ever meet with him, 


*+ By this gold,” cried he, ** we expect to 
be happy ; but is it really ours? It un- 
doubtedly belongs to some traveller. The 
fair of Vitre is just over; some merchant 
on his retarn home, has probably lost it : 
and this very moment, while we are 
giving ourselves up to joy, be is, perhaps, 
abandoning himself to dispair."” ** Your 
reflection is dreadful !’’ answered Lucet- 
ta: ‘the unhappy gentleman is, doubt- 
less, inthe utmost distress : and can we 


makes me tremble !’’—** We were car- 
rying this money to your father,” repli 
ed Perrin; ‘ through the influence of 
which he would, unquestionably, have 
consented to make us. happy. But could 
we have been happy while usurping the 
property of another ? Let us go to the 
rector of our parish, who has always, 
shewn me great kindness. He recom-|| 
mended me to my master, and I should) 
tuke no material. step without consulting} would be no loser. 
‘him.”? Vhe rector approved this plan, and 
The rector was at home. Perrin pro-|te purchase was soon made. Perrin 
duced the bag which he had found ; and |had always bestowed great pains on the 
owned that he had, at first, considered it||cultivation of his fields : and, as they yiel- - 
asa gift from Heaven. He acquainted) ed a large produce, he lived inal} that 
him with his love for Lucetta ; nor didse9se and ubuadance which he had been 
he conceal the obstacle which his pover- ambitious to obtain for Lucetta. Two 
ty. had proved to their union. The good, children, successively, blessed their un- 
priest was all attention to the story. He/jion ; and they rejoiced to see themselves 
regarded them with paternal affection ;|\Tenewed in those tender pledges of their 
and their behaviour awakeued the sensi-|llove. Perrin, returning from the field, 
bility of his soul. He perceived the ar-||as usually met by his wife, who pre- 
dour of a mutual passion glisten in their|Sented his two childremto him ; he would 
eyes, and he greatly admired their pas-| ‘hen embrace them with transport, and 
sion, but still more their probity. « Per-|iclasp Lucetta in his arms. The little in- 
rin,” said he, ‘* cherish these sentiments!/"0cents were eagerly officious about their 
during the remainder of your life. The’ father : one wiped the sweat from his 
consciousness of possessing them will) face : the other endeavoured to ease 
make you happy; and they will draw! him of his spade.- He smiled at their 
down from Providence a blessing on yourjfeeble efforts ; again carressed them ; and 
endeavours. We shall discover the own. (thanked Heaven for having given him an 
er of this money, and he will recompense @ffectionate wife, and children who re- 
your integrity : to his reward I will add/sembled their parents. 
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desire. Marriage is the final object ofja fire, which. the peasants had lighted in 


rurallove ; seduction is happily unknown) the day-time, was yet burning. By theycetta shall be your’s.~ I will engage to, 
in the innocent village ; the coquette and|light of this fire he opened the bag and}jobtain her father’s consent ; for you are! 
: the man of intrigue are characters net; found it filled with gold. ‘ What do 1jworthy of each other. . Ifthe money de- 













there to be met with. 
Perrin meant to ask Luce 
ther : he communicated hi 
mistress, who blushed 
yet frankly owned that ¢ 


see !’’ cried Lucetta. ‘* Ah! Perrin, you 
fa-|are become rich !””—** Is it possible,” re-! 
his||plied Perrin, ** that it is now in my pow-| 
sal,ier to possess you! Can Heaven have been! 
Very |iso propitious to ovr love, as to bestow on! 
sensible asure. : howev-|ime what will procure your father’s con- 
er, chon pr interviewllsent to our marriage, and make us hap- 
betwixt him afd he r: and, there-/py!? This idea infused joy into their, 
fore told her lover t she was going tollsouls. They viewed. the gold with ea- 
the neighbouring town on the following|/gerness, almost distrustful of their eyes ; 
day ;, desiring him to avail himself of her/they then quitted (he shining object, and 
absence, and acquaint her in the evening!looked on each other with tenderness 
with his success. jland transport Their tirst supprise aba-||4p at Vitre, and all the neighbouring v1- 

“he young man, at the appointed time’ ted, they counted the sum; and foundilagess It was claimed by many  avati- 
Hew to Lucetta’s father, and opened his||that it amounted to twelve thousand |i-jjcious and selfish persons : but none dj 
ind to him without reserve. Stndied!!yres. They were enchanted with their|them could give an accurate account df 

Crsuasion and art are not the talents of immense treasure. ** Ah, Lucetta !” cri-|the sum, the specie, and the bag in which 
rural orators. He frankly told him that jed Perrin, ‘* your father can. no longer it was contained. 

e loved Lucetta. ** You love my daugh-, oppose my happineas ! Lucetta could} In the meantime, the 
er!” answered the old man abruptly ;|not find words to 
‘you would marry Lucetta! Are you injleyes were animate 
arnest, Perrin ?— How do you propose sh p 
Olive ? Have you clothes to give her ?itnre. 


n. Perrin was now certain that his 
ave you a roof to cover her? Have;\bliss would soon be ratified. He embra-| 


posited with me be not reclaimed, it be- 
longs tothe poor ; you are poor ; and in| 
restoring it to you I shall think that 1 act 
in obedience to that Providence which, 
by directing you to find it, and lodge i: 
with me, has.already marked you out as 
objects of special favour.” 

The two lovers retired, satisfied with 
having done their duty, and enlivened by 
the hope of being bappily united. . The 
bag was carried throughout the rector’s 
parish ; and advertisements were posted 































































































































r forgot*no 





met ° 
answer him, but herijhis promise to promote Pefrin’s torent 
d, and eloquent ; and||He toek a small farm for him; purcha 


ed cattle, and implements of husbandry ; 
nd, two months afterward, married him 





resse’ her lover’s hand with rap-ifs 
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lrector. 


a portion of .what I have saved, and Lin-|| In a few years the good old rector died. 
Perrin and Lucetta sincerely lamented 
‘his death.. Their minds dwelt, afresh, 
on what they owed to his. -benevolence ; 
and that. reflection made them -contem- 
plate their own mortality. ‘We, too, 
shall die,” said they ; and we shall leave 
ur-farm to cur children. Alas! it is 
not our property. . If he to whom it be- ° 
longs should return, he would be depri- 
ved of it forever, and we should take the 
right of another to the grave.” This idea 
they were unable to support ; delicate in 
their integrity, they could not be happy 
while their consciences accused them o% 
the. smallest appearance of fraud... ‘They 
immediately procured an instrument to 
be drawn, and signed by the prihcipa! in- 
habitants:of the village, stating the: ten- 
ure by which they -held their farm: and 
lodged the deed in the hands of the new 
This’ precaution, which they 
deemed necessary to enforce a restitu- 
tion that justice might exact of their chil- 
dren, set their minds'‘at ease. 
Perrin had now been settled in his 
farm about ten years ; when, one day, 











to Lucetta. The hearts of the fortunate 
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after a forenoon’s hard labour, as he waa 
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going home to dinner, he saw two gentle- of my loss ; and your restitution would!len aunt. Indeed, there was a striking|isupported through the greater part of the 


men overturned in a Chaise on the high-) not now make me richer. You deserve | 
road, at a small distance from his house.| this little fortune ; Providence has given| 
He ran to their assistance ; offered them it into your hands; and I could not take} 
horses to convey their baggage, and in- it from you without offending my Creator. | 
treated them to go with him, and accept Keep it then ; it: belongs to you: or, if| 
such refreshment as his humble roof af- | must have a right, I give it you. You) 
forded. The travellers were not hurt might safely have kept it; I should ne-| 
by their fall, but the horses were both ver have attempted to reclaim it: what 
lamed. ‘ This is a very unlucky place man would have acted like you !” 

to me,”’ said one of the travellers : I can- He then tere the deed, which the rec-| 
not pass it without experiencing some ac- tor had given him. , Ihe world, said 
cident. A great misfortune befel me he, ‘ should be acquainted-with this your 
here about 12 years ago: { was return- probity. A deed to ratify my resignation) 
ing from the fir of Vitre, and near this in your fivour ; your right to the farm,| 
spot, fost twelve thousand livres in gold.”’ and that of your children, is unnecessary | 
** But did you neglect,” said Perrin, who however it shall be executed to perpetu-| 
heard him with attention, ‘‘ to make pro- ate the remembrance of your cssaei! 
per inquiries for your money ?—* It edness and honour !” 
was not in my power,” replied the stran-| Perrin and Lucetta fell at the fect of 
ger, to take the usual method of recover- the traveller, who raised and embraced| 
ing it: I was about to make a voyage to them. A notary was sent for, and he en- 
the East Indies ; the vessel in which | grossed the deed ; never had he drawn 
was to sail, would not have waited for oue of such noble contents! Perrin shed 
ane ; all the expedients | could have con- tears of gratitude and joy. ‘* My chil- 


similarty in their characters ; for they|jnight. The spirited Harriot was horri- 
both possessed a very uncommon portion|/bly fatigued by the discourse ; but atter- 
of wit, with extreme generosity and good-|'ly unconvinced by the forcible arguments 
nature. Harriot had the most perfect) of her opponent. She even believed that 
penetration into the foibles of every cha-|the journey would prove a remedy for 


racter but her own, and had the art of 
treating them with such tender and salu- 
tary mirth, that she preserved her neph- 
ew, whose constitution was amourous and 
vain, from a thousand follies into which 
the giddiness of his passions would other- 
wise have betrayed him: and, what is 
still more to her honour, when he was 
really fallen into some juvenile scrape, 
which sometimes would happen, she ne- 
ver failed to assist him with secret advice, 
ind the private aid of such little sums of! 
money as she always contrived to save 
from her slender income, for the most 
generous of purposes. [Py her last be- 
neficence of this nature, she had enabled 
her nephew to redeem bis gold watch, 
which Edward, who stood in awe of his 
father, had actually pawned to deliver a 








trived to regain my money, would, pro- dren,” said he, * kiss the hand of your 
bably, have been fruitless, and the delay benefactor !—Lucetta, by the generosity 
which they must certainly have occa- of this gentleman the firm has now be- 
sioned, would have been still more inju- come our own! Henceforth we may en- 
rious than the loss.” joy it without anxiety, and without re- 
This.information made Perrin’s heart morse !” 

Jeap for joy! He repeated his invitation! Perrin and Lucetta, in their vacant 
with more earnestness ; and intreated hours, often paid encomiums to the me- 
fhe gentlemen to accept of the asylum mory of the old rector; the guardian of 
which he offered them, with assurances their innocence, and the first promoter 
that his house was the nearest and the of their happiness. While they dwelt 
most commoiious habitation in the place. on the mournfully pleasing subject. they 
They complied with his request ; and he felt the best emotions of human nature ; 
went on first to shew them the way. He. tears of gratitude and affection, of joy and 
goon met his wife ; who, according to cus- of sorrow, rolled from their eyes. His 
fom, came to meet him. He begged her) precepts had made an indellible impres- 
to hasten home, and prepare a dinner for sion on their minds ; and, by their con- 
his guests. On their arrival he brought! stant observance of them, they hoped to 
them some immediate refreshment, and rejoin him in a better world. 

renewed the conversation on the loss of) 


the twelve thousand livres. By the se- TIARRIOT ASPIN; 
quil of the traveller’s discourse, he was'| : 


, iP . rE a 1 REDULITY. 
conviaced that this gentleman was the ve- om THe CRUELTY os ONTING WITH C 
( By William Hayley, Esq ) 


ry persoato whom he owed a restitution. | a 
He went, therefore, to the new rector ;| Tharriot Aspin was the youngest of four 
informed him of what he had learned.) sisters, who, in their childhood, had alla 
and begged the favour of his company to’ prospect of passing through life with eve- 
dinner. The rector accepted the invita-| ry advantage that beauty and fortune can 
tion; admiring, as he went, the joy of|/bestow. But destiny ordained it other- 
the peasant on a discovery which must)wise! The extravagance of their father 
prove his ruin ! jjabridged the portion of each ; and little 
Dioner was served up. The travel-|flarriot had the additional afliction of per- 


poor and unfortunate girl from a prison. 
It was almost impossible not to love a 
maiden aunt of so ennaging a character ; 
and Edward, whose affections were na- 
turally ardent, toved her, indeed, most 
sincerely ; but his penetration discover- 
ed her foible, and the vivacity of his spi- 
rit often tempted him to sport with it.— 
Hitherto, however, he had done so in the 
most harmless. manner; but a circum- 
stance arose which fully proved the dan- 
ger of this ordinary diversion. 

Edward, being a younger brother, was 
designed for the profession of physic.— 


her asthmatic cnmplaints ! Her desire of 
a matrimonial establishment was fuil as 
efficacious as the vinegar of Hannibal ; 
and the Alps melted before it! At the 
dawn of day, she had positively determin- 
ed to follow the fortunes of the amiable 
Savoyard. The peace of mind which 
this decision produced, afforded her a 
short slumber; but, on waking, ske was 
very far from being refreshed, and found 
that her unhappy frame had suffered so 
mach from the agitation of her spirit, and 
the want of her usual sleep, that she was 
unable to appear? at breakfast. This, 
however, was a circumstance too com- 
mon to alarm the family ; for though her 
cheerfulness never forsook her, yet her 
little portion of strength was frequent- 
ly exhausted, and her breath often seem- 
ed on the point of departing trom her di- 
minutive body. 

foward noon her sister entered her 
chamber, to make a kind inquiry con- 
cerning her health. It was a warm day 
erm ; yet Harriot who was extreme- 
y chilly had seated herself in a little 
low chair by the side of a large fire. Her 
leet were strangely twisted together ; 
and, leaning forward to rest her elbow on 
her knee, she supported her head on her 
right-hand. To the affectionate ques- 
‘ions of her sister she made no reply ; 
but starting from her reverie walked, 














He had studied at Edinburgh ; and, re- 
turning from thence to London, had bro’t 
with him a medical friend, who was a na- 
tive of Savoy, and was preparing to settle 
is a physician at Turin. In the gaiety 


Harriot that he had provided her with a 


lent qualities of his friend. The Savoy- 
wd was extremely polite; and, either 
ittracted by the pleasantry of her conver- 
sation, or touched with medical pity for 
the striking infelicity of her distorted 
frame, he had paid particular attention to 
Miss Aspin ; for, being yet under fifty, 
she had pot assumed the title of Mrs.— 
This particular attention was full sufficient 
to convince the credulous Harrict that 





lers were charmed with the hospitality sonal calamities. From a fall which her 
of Perrin: they adared his domestic e-) nurse occasioned and concealed, she con- 
conomy, the benevolence of his heart,|/tracted a great degree of deformity ; and 
the frankness of his behaviour ; the inge-|/the injuries that her frame had received 
nious and eagaging manners of Lucetta,|from accident, were completed in what 
her assidnities, and her kindness : andjjher countenance suffered from that cruel 
they carressed the children. After din-|jdistemper, by which beauty was so fre- 
ner, Perrin shewed them his house, his\iquently destroyed, before the happy in- 
garden, and his cattle. He informed them)|troduction of innoculation. Her coun- 
of the situation, the fertility. and the pro-jitenance and person were wretchedly dis- 
duce of bis fields. “ All these,’ said hel|figured : bat her mind still possessed the 


her nephew was serious ; but she was 

unluckily confirmed in that illusion by his 
saying to her, one evening—* Welk my 
dear aunt, my friend is to leave England 
on Monday ; consider, on your pillow, 
whether you will pass the Alps, to settle 
with him for life ; and let me know your 
decision before the week expires.” The 
Isportive Edward was very far from sup- 
posing, that these idle words could be pro- 
ductive of any fatalevent ; for the health 


with apparent difficulty, across the cham- 
lher, and saying, witha feeble and broken 
voice—* | can never pass thé Alps !’’"— 
sunk down on the side of her bed, and 
with one deep sigh but without any con- 


of his heart, Edward toformed bis aunt/"ulsive struggle expired ! 


Whether the much-injured and defec- 


husband ; and he enlarged on the excel-}itive organs of her life were complete- 


ly worn out by time; or whether the 
conflict of different affections, which had 
yarrassed her spirit through the night, 
really shortened her existence, the All- 
seeing Author of it can alone determine. 
It.is certain, however, that her death, 
ind the peculiar circumstance attending 
it, produced, among her relations, the 
most poignant afliction! As she died with- 
out one convulsive motion, her sister 
could hardly believe her to be dead ; 
and as this good lady tiad not attended to 
the levities of herson Edward,she could 
not comprehend the last words of Har- 
riot till her faithfal servant gave a full 
and honest account of the nightly conver- 
sation which had passed between herself 
and her departed mistress. As her ne- 
phew Edward was my intimate friend, 
and [ well knew his regard for this.singn- 
lar little being, I hastened to bim the first 


to the traveller on whose account he was/imost valuable of “mental powers, and her/jof his aunt was such, that he considered]moment that I heard she was no more. 
80 particular, ‘belong to you. The mo- heart was embellished by every generous||his proposal of crossing the Alps full as 


ney which you lost fell into my hands.—) affection. Her friends were many ; but 
When | found that it was not likely to be|jshe had passed her fortieth year without 


| found him under the strongest impres- 


extravagant as if he had proposed to her|jsion of recent grief, and in the midst of 
to settle in the moon ; but, let youth and|/that self accusation, so natural to a gene- 


reclzimed, bought this farm, which L al-jonce hearing the address of a single lo-iivigor remember, that they seldom can||rous spirit on suchan occasion. 1 endea- 


ways intended to give up to the person ver. 


who should convince me he had a right chanting passion often vibrated in her ear ;)|thonghts, and feelings of infirmity ! 


toit: andl now resign it to you, the rec- for, with a solid and brilliant understand- 


tor hasa deed which coniirms your proper-|ing, she wasdeeply tinctured by this are . ‘ ; 
ty.” jdulous foible, As she advanced towards} profocnd debate with a favourite maid, 
The stranger was for some moments)tiily, finding her income very narrow, and||who used to sleep in her room, concern- 
lost in amazement! He read thew riting,), r situation unpleasant, she took shelterjIng the dangers of crossing the Alps, and 
which the rector put into his hands ; andjjinthe family of her favourite sister, mar- 


he looked earnestly on Perrin, on Lucet-jiried to a good natured man of easy for 
ta, and theirchildren. ** Where am [!’"\|tane ; who, . 


ness of soul! and in what a station of life! relation. 
do ! find them !—Have you nothing to de-| 


migh he had several chil- 
at leneth exclaimed he: * and what have dren, very readily allowed his wife to af- 
‘ > re , 2 le , 2 : Y “are ? ° a F: «| 2 
I heard ?—-What av uncommon minaer of |fort an asylum, and administer all thejjarguments in its favour. They utterly|/happy, and her health me 
proceeding! What virtue ; what noble-) comforts in her power to this unfortunate 


The good deeds of benevolence rarely 

pend on bet this firm ?”’ added he. ** No, \pass unrewarded, The obliging temper|joccasion. 

Sir.” replied Perrin: * but, jf you do not) ot Harriot, united to infinite wit and vi- 

sell it, you will have occasion for a farm-||vacity, contributed to restore the decli- 

er, and! hope you will give me the pre-|ning bealth of her sister, and eulivened, 
- : 











both her heart and her fancy played the 
| 





ference.”’"——+ Your probity deserves aljthe house into which she was so kindly\ja foreign country ; and she utfered as ma 


be'ter recompence, 


fount; daring that time God has contin. whose name is Edward, became her prin-; 


willy blessed my trade; it bas beenl|cipaldaweourite, and returaed her partiali-’ 


It is now twelve admitted. She endeared herself to eve- 
foul ry bre f itt: but her second nephew, passage of the Al 
years since | fost the sum which you)ry branch of it: but her second nephew, | passag ps, 





Poor Harriot had no sooner retired tojlconsider 
her chamber, than she entered into a 


ithe state of her health. In this debate.|tplied, 


part of very able advocates, and defended||which you so 
a weak cause by an astonishing variety of||I allow, indeed, f 


overpowered her judgement ; but they|)who had a keener relish of alla : 
could not bias the sounder sense of Mol-jine pleasures which belong to @ lively 
ly, who was seated on the bench on this|jand a cultivated mind. andy stilfmore, of 
all those higher delights which. are, at? 
pened to have a real lover in England, hadjjonce, the test, and the reward of a bene- 
many motives to dissuade her mistressi|volent heart ? It is true, she had her foi- 
from the extravagant project of settling in|jbles, but what right had I to sport with 


This honest girld who hap- 


Yet the fancied whisper of this en-jjform a just estimate of the wishes, thel}voured to comfort him by observing, that 


death, which ought, perhaps, never to be 

i as an evil, might surely be es- 
sing to a person whose un- 
ities of body mast undoubt- 
source of incessant suf- 
y dear friend,” he re- 
rt and my understand- 
ibe to sth 










fering. 













jing refuse 


them? To me they onght to have been 


ny reasons to pogr Harriot against the particularly sacred ; tor she never look- 


were urged to thejjed on mine but with the most generous in- 
son of Hamilear by his Carthagenian|\dulgence. Poor Harriot!”’ he would fre- 
friends, when he first talked of traversing||quently exclaim ; ** poor aunt Harriott 








greuly extawled, and has prospered --itywith more esteein ind affection than |those tremendous mountains. The de-\}have basely abridged thy very weak. dat 
~ rH he “a ; y o | 7 H Inv 7 _ 
phis long since L ceased to feel the effectsi|n phews are used to feel for an old maid-||bate was very warm on both sides and¥not unjoyous existence, by the most un 
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thinking barbarity. 1 will, however, be|j** Major Bridges, | am very glad to see 
tender to thy memory ; and! wish that/you. 

1 could warn the world against the dan-|| The Confectioner —The cautious and 
gerous crueliy of jesting with the cre |\circumspect conduct of a certain comman- 
dulity of every being who may resemble|\der of the Allied Army at Fontenoy, call 
thee !” ed forth the ridicule of his friends, and 
———emmenes|iprocured him the jocular appellation of| 


- WEp ete awEm. = [< cvyedtioner. Being asked why he 
oO 


did not move forward to the front with 
+ So we'll live, 


more rapidity, he replied, ‘1 am preserv 
And pray, and sing, and tell old tales, and laugh = }//71g TY men.’ 

At gilded butterflies, and hear poor rogues Modern Brittons.—An Irishman fights 
‘Talk of Court News; and we'll talk with them too,/ibefore he reasons, a Scotchman reasons 
Who loses and who wins ; who’s in, who’s out; |/before he fights, an Englishman is not 
Aud take upon us the mystery of things, particular as to the order of precedence, 
Asif we were God’s Spics”——Suauesreare. |i byt will dojeither to accomodate his cus- 
tomers. A modern general has said that 


. fae’ da Ph the best troops would be as follows: an 
Diogenes the Cynic, a Lawyer anda Phy-jj i hman half drunk, a Scotchman half 


sician had a dispute about pre-eminence starved, and an Englishman with his belly 
in rank, and agreed at last to carry the}i¢ 1 : 


matter in dispute before the celebrated ; 
Cynic ; who quickly determined the case A Pun.—A little crooked fellow, with 
in favour of the Lawyer, by saying ** Let a parenthesis pair of legs, was the othes 


the thief go first, and the executioner fol- day complaining of his poverty to a friend, 
low.” who thus. copsoled bim—** Why! poor 


you may be, Dick ; but depend upon it 
Female Intrepidity.—The Earl of Dun- you will never be in-kneed !”’ 
ponaLp has writteo a biographieal sketch]| poy sseau.—At a friehd’s house Rous- 
of the family of the late Mr. Coutts.—\\,eaq praised the wine ; his friend sent 
speaking of this Geatleman’s grandmother}!),;4 50 bottles. Rousseau felt himself] 
a daughter of Sir J. Cocurane. he relates}| .fonded ; but as the present was offered 
the following anecdote : ** Sir Joun Coch-ipy an old friend, he determined to accept 
nae being engaged in Ancy.e’s rebellion) en bottles and returned forty. A short 


against James If, was taken prisoner afterlliime after he iivited his friend and his 














Painful pre-eminence.—In the time of 
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condition, approached the bedside, andjhorse’s teeth would prevent his eating ; 
finding himself unable to ‘eel her pulse,)but since you first put it in my mind, J 
stammered out (speaking of himself) have been tempted to practice that fraud.’ 
‘* Develish drunk, indeed!” The lady’s | Sir Matthew Hale.—In his pleading be 
maid, who was present, thinking the|jjabhorred those too common faults of 
Doctor had said this of her lady, whisper-; misreciting evidences, quoting prece- 
ed him, * Indeed, Sir, you have hit upon dents or books falsely, or asserting things 
my mistress’s disorder; she is apt now |confidently ; by which ignorant Juries or 
and then to take a little too much wine.” lweak Judges are too often imposed upon, 
I'he Doctor now had his cue, prescribed jadopting professionally the same sinceri- 
as well ashe could to her particular |ty which distinguished the other parts of 
complaint some emetic tartar and warm ‘his life, he used to say, ‘ It wasas great 
water, and bustled out of the room as well a dishonour as a man could be capable 
as he cvald. of, that for a little money he was to be 
A very singular story is told of this)| hired to say or do otherwise than as he 
celebrated practitioner. He used to gojthought.”’ All this he ascribed to the im- 
to some coffee-house in the city, where)measurable desire of heaping up wealth, 
he gave his advice gratis, or for half a) which corrupted the souls of some that 
fee. Acelebrated miser who lived nearjseemed otherwise born and made for 
London, to save his money, presented great things. 
himself before him in a shabby coat, and) Charles the Second loved a good joke. 
with a fine nosegay, which he gave to the; He one day said to his profligate com- 
Doctor (who was very fond of flowers),!panion, -*1 believe, Shaftesbury, thou 
telling him that he was a poor man, and art the wickedest fellow in my dominions.” 
had nothing better to give him for his|—The wag with a low bow and a grave 
advice. ‘The sagacious Physician, who)iface, replied, ‘‘ May it please your Majes- 
knew him through all his disguise, asked|ty, of a subject I believe 1 am.””—The 
him if he did not live near Chelsea, and|King laughed heartily. 
if he had ever seen Mr. (the dis-} Death of General Wolfe.—The fall of 
guised gentleman’s real name). On mag welte was noble indeed. He received 
telling him that he knew him very well,'a wound in the head, but covered it from 
* Well then,” added he, “When you see|his soldiers with his handkerchief. A 
him, give my compliments to him, andjsecond ball struck him in the belly : that 
tell him that Old Nick will have him erejjtoo he dissembled. A third hitting him 




















a desparate resistance, aid condemned to family to supper. When they arrived] 


be hanged. His daughter having notice they found Kousseau very busy turning! 
that the death warrant was expected from... spit.“ How extraordinary is it,” ex- 


London, attired herself in men’s clothes,}-jaimed his friend, * to see the first genius 
and twice attacked and robbed the mails} o¢ Europe employed in turning a spit!” 
(between Bedford and Berwick) whichl}« Why,” answered Rousseau with grea 
conveyed the death warrant; thus, by simplicity and sang-froid, “if | were not 
delaying the execution, giving time to Sitilt, turn the spit, you would certainly lose 
J, Cocurane’s father, the Earl of Dun-j.,., supper ; my wife is gone to buy a 
DONALD, to make interest with Father P alla, ghd the spit must be turned.” "At 
Perer, a Jesuit, King James's confessor, supper Rousseau produced, for the first 
who, for the sum of £5000, agreed to in-Iltime, the wine which his friend had sent 
tercede with his Royal master ia favour}/nin ; but no sooner had he tasted it, than 
of Sir J. Cochrane, and to process his!ihe suddenly put the glass from his lips, 
pardon ;, which, was affected.’ exclaiming with the most violent emotign, 

Female Patriotism.—Madame Montillajthat it was not the same wine he had 
(a lady of noble family) had three sons in}idrank at his friend's house, who, he per- 
the army ; the eldest long since retiredjiceived, bad 4 design to poison him. In 
to North America, in disgust at the con-|ivain be protested his innocence ; Ros- 
duct of Miranda, who, he foresaw, would)jseau’s imagination once possessed by this 
be the ruin of his country. The secondjlidea, 


son, Pablo, was induced, by the arts ofa Disptac’d the mirth, broke the good meeting 
step-brother, to desert over to Montever-|| wis ost admir’d disorder. Maced. 



















three weeks are past.”—The person went)in the breast, be sunk under the anguish, 
home, and, as the story goes, died within)jand was carried behind the ‘ranks. Yet, 
the time, to complete his friend’s predic-|jfast as life ebbed-out, his whole anxiety 
tion. centured’on the fortune of the day. He 

To some court lady, who was much begged to be borne nearer to the action ; 
oppressed with a nervous complaint, then but his sight being dimoved by the ap- 
called vapours, who asked him what she proach of death, he entreated to be told 
was to do to get ridof them, he said, what they who supported himsaw. He 
“ Your Grace must either’ eat and drink||¥85 answered, that the enemy gave 
less, take exercise, take physic, or be/Stound. He eagerly repeated the ques- 






































sick.’’ 


Anecdote of Quin.—To the Master of 


an Inn who had complained of being in- 
fested with rats, he promised a receipt to 
drive them away. On quitting the house 
he had an extravagant bill put into his 
hands, which he paid; and on the fnn- 
keeper’s reminding him of his promise, 
he returned his bill to him, saying, 
‘*Shew them this, and they'll come no 
more near you, I'll engage.” 


Lord Chancellor Jefferies.—This cruel 
and despicable tool of despotism died jin 














de when on his way to Caracas. The og : 2 
mother was so incensed at his condact,|| His friend was immediately obliged to 


that, in a formal manner she disinherited||"etire, and they never met again. 
him. After Monteverde had got posses- 
sion of Caracas, he waited upon her, and!) Bath, upon not finding himself better for 
expostulated with her, on what he called||pis uwn prescriptions, said laughingly 
the rash step she had taken, hinting, that|ito a friend one day, ‘* Come, | think 
if she would alter her will, and revokell] will give myself a fee, 1 am sure | 
ber sentiments against Pablo, her other|ishall do better thea.” The Doctor put 
son, Thomas, who was then in chains in|ihis hand with great solemnity into his 
a dungeon in La Guayra, should be re-||pocket, and passed over a guinea to the 
leased. Indignant at such a proposal.|lother hand; this had the desired effect. 
she exclaimed, with all the pride and!)The same Physician, on receiving the last 
firmness of a Roman matron, ‘! glory in|lfee he took in this world, a few days be- 
what I have done, and while my son/fore he died, sai¢, holding it up with 
Pablo may descend to the grave with the jistreaming eyes to a friend that was near 
curses of his mother on his head, | shallilhim, * Uttimus Romanorum, my good 
exult in my son Thomas expiring in!lfpiend.”—Dr. Ward used to call Physi- 
chains, a martyr to liberty and bis coun-|lcians «the Scavengers of the Human 
try, rather than he should have his free-||Race,”” and so indeed they are, when 


they condescend to visit a dram-drinking 


Physicians.—A celebrated Physician at 





not the courage to face that punishment 
with which he was menaced. He was 
apprehended ina sailor’s dress in a night 
cellar in Wapping, by an attorney, whom 
he had, as Lord Chancellor, treated with 
his usual insolence. Lord Jefferies al- 
ways said, ‘‘ that he bad not gone as far 
as his master, James the Second, wished 
him to go.” Before James’s abdication. 
t patent had been made out for creating 
this worthless and obdurate Magistrate 
Karl of Flint. : 

Anecdote of Mr. Fordham, the late cele- 
brated Horse-dealer, of Cambridge.—Du- 
ring a negotiation between Mr. Fordham 
and one of the members of the Universi- 
ty, the former was suddenly taken iil. 
Chere were only a very few pounds be- 
tween them in respect tothe price ; the 
cownsman, little expecting what had oc- 
curred, called the next morning at the 
stable yard, and asked to see Mr. Ford- 


the Tower, of drinking brandy. He had| 


tion-—heard the enemy was totally rout- 
ed—eried, ‘* I’m satisiied !”"—and expi- 
red.—Lord Orford’s Memoirs. 

Paris and -London.—Three ‘persong 
may live in Paris, with comforts and lux- 
uries, for about 130/, per annum (exclu- 
liv of dress), and that the same kind of 
| 






living would, in this country, cost 280/. 
A man and his wife, who are fond of piea- 
sure, may live in Paris in the same way 
(with a servant), and go tothe Theatres, 
or any other amusement,-every evening, 
jspon 2301. per annum. Thus 300. per 
annum in Paris, allowing 70i. for dress, 
&c., are equal, for actual necessaries and 
jamusements, to 5401. in England. If ac- 
tual economy is looked to in the necessa- 
cies of life, and some cheap part of France 


iis chosen, it may be boldly stated, that 


upon 80l. per annum, in the cheapest part 


jor France, a family. may live much better 


than upon 120/. per annum in-the cheap-; 
est part of England. - 

Retort Courteous. —A gentleman, more 
noted for his wit in telling a story than 
for is love of veracity, was giving one of 
his singular narratives, and concluding, 
said to. bis hearer, ** Did you ever hear 
this, before ?”——-** No, Sir,” says his. 
friend, ** pray did you ?”’ 
|| Good Writung.—The following amusing 
anecdote is in circulation at Paris :——The 
Minister of War, Marshal Victor, if ke. 
has not much wit, still.continues.to be the 
cause of wit among bis. Parisian friends. 
Being formerly asergeant in the army, 
and keeping the necessary .accounts, .he~ 
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f this. 


| noble from a common- 
of his dress. But, 


distinguish a peer from||self in strong drink, used to inquire of 
The Peers themselves| 
Witness that in- 
stance of a feeling of equality which indu- 
ces a noble lord in a high situation to invite 













fever. A late Physician of Bath (wh 


what particular liquor he was fond, and 
to make him drink it well diluted with 
water, after he*had given lim a pretty 
strong vomit; this, of course, rather in- 


jjkam. “* Master, Sir,? said the ostler,|//€@rat to write a good legible hand. He ey 


was a fine gentleman, as well as a good is dead, but he left word that you should heard himself lately, however, accused }) >”) 


ae - ” 
scholar and eminent Physician), wheu have the horse. 
sent for to a patient who indulged him- 


of not being able to. write—a charge of.> 


, : " incapacity that had of course no referenc 
A Dangerous Question.—A simple ost- \ apa “4 


ier being one day at confession to his 
priest, was asked by the father if be had 
never greased the teeth of the guests’ 
horses, to prevent their eating their al- 
fowance of hay and oats ? ** Never,” re- 


to his penmanship. ‘he Marshal took up 
the charge otherwise, & wishing to refute 
it, presented a beautiful specimen of pen- 
imanship to a friend, saying, with an air - 
of triumph, On dit que je nais pas ecrire. 











his own snip to a large party, when his 
lordship stepped up to Mr. Cabbage and 
enquired to whom he had the honoar of|jwho indulged himself not unfrequcutly 
addressing himself, (the fellow looked so/| with a bottle or two of claret, was once 
well that the employer was proud of thellcalled in to a lady who had the same pro- 
new acquaintance.) ** Oh,’ says the - pensity, but who was drunk. The Doc- 
Jor—whis)ering, ** | made your breech-||tor, who was in the same situation him- 


disposed the patient. against his beloved 
potation for some time: Dr. Rateliffe, 


The argument was trresistible. 

An Ulira Taste for Vivacity.—** Dear - 
Miss,” said a lovely old lady toa friend 
of mine, who complained of the fleas tor- 


plied the ostler. In a subsequent con-| 
fession, the ostler acknowledged the! 
frequent commission gf that fraud.—| 
* How,” said the priest,** | remember! menting her whilst she was confined to 
it your last confession you said you hadher bed by sickness, ‘don’t you like 
never done so ?”—**No more I had fleas? Weil I think them the prettiest 





then,” answered the ostler ; for, till you'jitile things in the word; I dever saw 





es.” “Ab,” said his logiship, aloud, |iself, but who little dreamt of the lady's 


told me, { never knew that greasing aj dul} flea in all my life.” 
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\people. The Lewchewans are a very||rather lighter, with bright yellow lozen-jat Osnabrag, a school for the Greek tan- 
— x= __|\small race of people, the average height) ges on it. In his mien and deportment|guage. Erigina, too, is reported to have 
_ ’Tis pleasant through the loop-holes of retreat, |/of the men not exceeding 5 feet 2 inches|there was much dignified simplicity, for|been a little acquainted with that lan- 
To peep at such a world ; to see the stir at the utmost. Almost the whole animal|/although his carriage was that of «a man|iguage ; and Greek characters are occa- 
Of the great Babel, and not feel the crowd. creation here is of diminutive size, but'lof high rank, it was totally unmixed with||sionally to be metwith in the writings of 
Cowesn. |all excellent in their kind. Their bul-|the least appearance of hauteur ; and his|| Lanfrac and William of Malmsbury. The 

- 2 ‘ eae locks seldom weighed more than 350 lbs./\demeanouar was altogether extremely en- fame of Roger Bacon is augmented by the 
THE ISLAND OF LEWCHEW, but they were plump and well condition-||gaging. ifact, that he was not ignorant of Gre. 
(FROM MACLEOD'S VOYAGE TO THE IN- jled, and the beef very fine; their goats| As he passed along the decks, his own |clan literature ; and his contemporary, 
DIAN ARCHIPELAGO.) |and pigs were reduced in the same pro-|/people saluted him by kneeling ; clasp- Grosteste, Bishop of Lincoln, was so far 

The Island of Lewchew is situate in! portion, their poultry seeming to form! ing their hands before their breasts, and jmasfer of the speech in question, as te 
the happiest climate of the oe tall only exception. However small the) bowing the head. He examined minute- tog o agg —ee upon 
freshed by the sea breezes, which, from men might be, they were sturdy, well ly every thing about the ship, and seem-|9das. Except in Calabria, however, 
its Seeraphical position, blow over it at) built, aod athlethic. The ladies we had ied pen. pleased and rpiaed with| Which continued longer than any other 
every period of the year, it is free from|no opportunity of measuring, but they|/all he saw. After joining in a sumptu-|/Patt of Italy subject to the Eastern em- 
the extremes of heat and cold, which op-| appeared to be of corresponding stature.|!ous collation in the cabin, he took his|pite*;Greek seems to have been altoge- 
press many other countries ; while, from) These islanders most probably origi-|leave with the same honours as when he|ther unknown in that extensive country ; 
the general configuration of the land nated from Japan or Corea, having ajicame on board, having previously invi- sand Boccaccio positively asserts, that in 
being more adapted to the production of good deal of the Corean lineaments, but'|ted the captain and officers to an enter-||bis time no Italian scholar knew so much 
rivers and, streamlets then of bogs and) rather milder, and softened down. They) tainment on shore. as the Greek letters. 4 Every reader is 
marshes, one great source of disease in are obviously not of Chinese origin, hav-|| The prince received the party at the) *ware that it was not till the fall of Con- 
the warmer latitudes has no existence :)ing nothing whatever of that drowsy andjgate, and conducted them into the hall, semen in the 15th century, that the 
and the people seemed to enjoy robustjelongated eye which peculiarly distin-| Three tables were laid close to each jlearning of Attica ae ee found te way 
health, for we observed no diseased ob-| cuishes the latter: Nor would it seem,|jother; the first for the great men and the within the pale of the Latin Church ; and 
jects, nor beggars of any description, a-|that the few Chinese and their descen-|\captains, the second for the superior of- the names of Nicholas V. Cosmo di Medi- 
mong them. dants settled on the island freely mixed) jficers, and the third for the young gentle-||- and Alphonso, king of Naples, have 
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The verdant lawns and romantic sce-) with the native Lewchewans, the nation-| 
nery of ‘Tinian and Juan Fernandez, so) al features and the natural disposition of 
well described in Anson's voyage, are the two people being perfectly distinct, 
here displayed in higher perfection, and and differing in every respect. Neither) 
ona much more magoilicient scale ; for) have they any mixture of Indian blood, 
cultivation is added to the most enchant- being us fair us the southern Europeans H | 
ing beauties of nature. From a com-/even those who are most exposed being) 
manding height above the ships, the view||scarcely so swarthy as the same class of, 
is, in all directions, picturesque and de-/society in Spain or Portugal. | 
lightful. On one band are seen the dis-| he Chinese language is learnt by aij 
tant islands, rising from a wide expanse few, as the French is in our own coun- 
of ocean, whilst the clearness of the wa- try; but the bonzes, or priests, who 
ter enables the eye to trace all the coral jare also schoolmasters, teach the boys 
reefs which protect the anchorage im-| their native language, which is a dialect 
mediately below. jof the Japanese, and is rather soft and) 

To the south is the city of Napafoo, harmonious ; and they have nothing of, 
the vessels at anchor in the harbour, that hesitation in utterance, or appear-| 
with their streamers flying ; and in the in-|!ance of choking. which is observed in the!) 
termediate space appear numerous ham- |{yrmer, often requiring the action of the) 
ets scattered about on the banks of the |hands to assist the tongue. The orders’ 
rivers, which meander in the valley be-| and records of government are in their! 
neath ; the eye being in every direction ow: or Japanese character, but they 





J 
| 
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men. The prince, or chief, did the hon- 
ours of his own table, occasiowally direct- 
ing his attentién to the others ; but a man 
of some rank was added to each of them, 
for the purpose of seeing the strangers 
properly treated, as well as to pass and 
proclaim the toasts ; and for this purpose 
they were allowed to be seated, all the 
rest standing round the room, but, at the 
same time, joining heartily in the general 
mirth and glee. 

In dining on board the ship, captain 
Maxwel had given confectionary to theri 
who were married, in patcels, proportion- 
ed to the number of children they had ; 
and, on this occasion, they returned the 
compliment ; inthe distribution of which, 
the greybeards were highly amused, on 
observing some of the young midshipmenm 
acquiring at ence wives and large families. 
Some personal presents from the cap- 
tains were on this day offered tothe chiefs, 













obtained a deserved celebrity, from ha- 
ving extended their protection to the nu- 
merous Grecian exiles, who abandoned 
the ruins of their native city, to spread 
their literature over the Italian states, and 
the remoter regions of Gaul and Britain. 
But as tls is not a language which was 
ever used for composition in the west, 
we have no records remaining to enable 
us to ascertain, whether it was at any time 
in the middle ages well understood or 
sedulously cultivated ; and as it has not, 
like the Latin, been corrupted into a 
number of modern tongues, we have not 
the means of tracing its progress through 
a series of changes. 

The language of ancient Rome, on the 
contrary, can be traced through several 





stages of the corrupting process, and Mr. 


allam has tollected several specimens 


\iof such composition, which cannot fail 


to be entertaining to every Latin scholar. 





consisting of various articles as before ; 





charmed by the varied hues of the luxu-have books in the Chinese langnage 
riant foliage around their habitations.| They burn the bodies of their dead, and) 


‘Turning to the east, the houses of Kint-/deposit their bones in urns, (at least in) 
ching, the capital city, built in their pe-/our neighbourhood) in natural vaulis, or) 
culiar style, are observed, opening from) caverns of the rocks along the sea shore :)| 
among the lofty trees which surround the graves of the few Chinese-resident | 
and shade them, rising one above ano-|here are formed ia their own style. 
ther in gentle ascent to the sammit of a/Crimes are. said to be very unfrequent) 
hill, which is crowned by the king’s pa-jamong them, and they seem to go per-|| 
Jace, the intervening grounds hetween, fectly unarmed, for we observed no war-|| 
Napafoo aod Kint-ching, a distance ofjlike instruments of any description ; and;| 
some miles, being ornamented by acon-|iour guns, shots, and musketry, appeared | 
tinuation of villas and country-houses.|to be objects of great wonder to them. | 
Lo the north, as far as the eye can/It must have been the policy of the Chi-| 
reach, the higher land is covered with |nese to disarm them, for it appears, that} 
extensive forests. lin the first instance they defended them- 
About balf a mile from this eminence, |selves nobly against their attacks, as well, 
the traveller is led by a foot path tojas those of the Japanese. 
what seems only a little wood ; on en-t 
tering which, under an archway formed|jobserved the effect of fowling-pieces in|| 
by the intermingling branches of the op-the hands of some of the gentlemen ;| 
posite trees, he passes along a ser-they begged they might not kill the birds,| 
pentine labyrinth, intersected at short|which they were always glad to see fly-!| 
distances by others. Not far from each}ing about their houses, and if we requir-| 
other, on either side of these watlks,ed them to eat, they would send in their}! 
small wicker doors are observed; on|stead an additional quantity of fowls on’) 
opening any of which, he is surprised by pueard every day ; and an order was im-| 
the appearance of a court-yardand house, | 
with the children, and all the usual cot- \licer to desist from this sort of sport. 
tage train generally gamboling about ;| A few days previous to our leaving the| 
so that, whilst a man fancies himself imjisland, intimation was sent that a man of | 
some lonely and sequestered retreat, hejthe distinction, (said to be one of the} 
#s, in fact, in the middie of a populous,! princes, and nearest heir to the crown.) 
bat invisible village. jintended paying a visit to the ship. He 
Nature kas been bountiful in all her | was carried down to the mouth of the lit- 
gilis to Lewchew : for such is the feli-\itle river, opposite to the anchorage, in 
city of its soil and climate, that produc-jja close chair or palanquin, amidst an im 
tions of the yegetable kingdom, very dis-!|mense concourse of people who had 
tinct ia their nature, and generally found’ flocked from all parts to this spot. He 
in regions far distant from each other,/embarked in great state in their boats. 
grow here side by side. It is not mere-'with their flags flying, and was saluted, 
ty, as might be expected, the country of/on his approach to the ships by seven! 
the orange and the lime, bat the banyan|igans from each, and received on board; 
of India, and the Norwegian fir, the tea/the Alceste with every possible mark of, 
plant and sygar cane, all flourish toge-ljrespect and atténtion ; the rigging being} 
ther. In addition to many good guali-\imanned, and the officers in full dress. 
ties, not often found combined, this is} ||He was above the usual size of the 
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adding some damask table-cloths, and ‘el- 
egantly cnt decanters and glasses, which 
they seemed greatly to admire. Speci- 
mens of the mannfacturies in cloth were 
sent on board the ships in return. At 
their departure, the prince attended the 
party nearly to the landing-places, and 


A writer named Commodianus, who lived 
before the end of the third century, com- 
posed an attack on the Pagan supersti- 


tions, ina species of Haxameter, which 


‘is however regulated by accent and not 
iby quantity. 


As « proof that Latin was still the spo- 
ken language in France, even in the sev- 


when about to take his leave, two smati}¢®th century, we may mention that there 


additional presents (at the suggestion of 
Captain Hall) were given to him as me- 


imorials. One was a very neat pocket 


thermometer, (the use of the larger ones 
having been explained to him on board), 
and the other a cornelian seal set in gold, 
with a ribband attached to each; they 
were hung round his neck, and the cere- 


mony being in public, had the appearance 


of investing him with an® order, with 


P > we . | . “2 
jbow or arrow was to be seen, and they) which he seemed to be highly gratified. | 


As the boats shoved off from the Janding- 
place, the crews, whom they had hand- 
somely entertained, gave them three 
cheers, which they returned in their 
own stvle of salutation, and in this man- 
ner followed-the boats along the pier to 
the mouth of the river. They had sent 
on board this ship a great number of col- 


mediately issued by the commanding of-|\oured paper lanterns, for the purpose of 


\illaminating her at night in honour of our 
iking : this was done after dark, the lan- 
iterns being regularly ranged along the 
' 


iyards and rigging, the main deck ports 


illumined, sky rockets thrown up, and 


blue lights burned at the yard-arms, bow- 
sprit, and spanker-boom ends, with a 
ifeu-de-joie of musketry, thrice repeated 
lround the ship. The whole had a very 
‘brilliant effect from the shore, where 
thousands of the natives had collected to 
lview this display. 


LITERATURE. 


‘LITERATURE OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 
No Ul 





—=— 


As to the Greek, that mother-tongue 
of learning, no ‘attention seems to have 





are several compositions extant in that 
tongue, which must have been intended 
for the perusal of the people at large.— 
Amongst these, there is a song in rhyme 


‘and loose accented measure, after a victo- 


ry of Clotaire I]. over the Saxons in 622. 
From the corruption of Latin, in which 
language we find not for several ages any 
classical writer, arose the Italian, French 
land Spsnish, in which we are now to 
‘mark the progress of a new literature. 

The first productions of a new people 
are commonly found to consist in songs 
land ballads, commemorative of their na- 
tional glory or the exploits of their heroes; 
and we find accordingly, that as soon as 
ithe Gauls and Spaniards had so far im- 
iproved their dialects, as to render them 
ifit for composition, they began to court 
ithe muses. The French, however, were 
jnot very successful in their first attempts 
at literature in the new tongue. They 
confinedtheinefforts t lower kinds of 
poetry, and eontente selves with 
‘being able to tellin ru 
iry found on some.tradj 
vented to give eclat 
ichieftain. Even in tl 
\Schlegel. observes, one 
istrong tendency to the 
lwriting in which that-n? 
reached the highest excell 
those historical memoirs of particular 
men or times, in which there is displayed 
with so much liveliness the spirit of -so- 
cial observation, and such exquisite por- 
traitures and minuteness of delimeation, as 
to givethem a considerable resemblince 
















to romance writing. The first of theee 


aud can also boast of its rivers aad secure) Lewchewans, and had rather more of a paid to it in the west, after the firstjcompositions is the work of the faitiifyl 


harbours; and last, though not least, aj European cast of countenance. His robe 
worthy, a friendly, anda happy race of was of adark pink-coloured silk, the cap 


successful] inroad of the Goths. Cherle-|servant and friend of St.Louis, the Sieur 
magne, indeed, is suid to have established!\de Joinville. 
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Sesia has little to boast of in respect of 











‘¢ The most real, dignified, and inven- 





native literature, if we except the welllitive of all three great old Italian poets, 
known historical romance of the Cid ;jwas unquestionably Dante ; whose work 
and this production derives its principaljicomprehendiog within itself the whole 
value from its being a real picture of the |jscience and knowledge of the time, the 
thoughts and manners of the Spanish peo-|iwhole life of the later middle age, the 


ple at the time when it was written. 


The|jwhole personages and events in which 


author had the good sense, when setting|the poet personally had interest ; and not 
forth the prowess and the virtues of ajjonly this, but also a complete discription 
Spaniard, not to invest him with the su-ljof heaven, hell, and purgatory, such as 
pernatural qualities of an eastern hero, ithese were then conceived to be, is a pro- 
and thus to raise him above the acquain- ‘duction entirely unique, and can be rank- 
tance and the sympathy of human beings. ed under no class of compositions. 


Perhaps the rage of oriental mysticism, 


It is true indced that many such alle- 


and Arabian exaggeration, had not yet in-|gorical poems were composed during the 
troduced itselfinto the eastern part of Eu-|/middle age, more particularly in the lan- 


rope ; but atall events the poem of the) 


Cid is admired by the best judges as a 
species of heroic, bordering closely upon 
the Odyssey of Homer as a description of 
manners, and as partaking of the higher 


guage of the provincials ; but these have 
all perished or been forgotten. Dante 
has towered so high above his predeces- 
sors in this art of writing, that they and! 
their works have been completely over- 
shadowed.”’ 





qualities of the Iliad in delineating indi- 
vidval courage and magnanimity.—The 
Spanish language is said also to abound in 
ballads, similar to those which enrich the 
literature of our own country, but breath- 
ing a still more natural and elevated spi- 
rit. These, however, like all other works 
strictly indigenous and local, can be re- 
lished only by native Spaniards ; and as 
their merits are utterly incompatible with 
translation, we must despair of their ev- 
er being known to the mere English rea- 
der. 

On the literature of Italy we shall con- 
tent ourselves with an abridgement from 
Schlegel, who writes on the subject with 
more feelmg and intelligence than any 
other author with whom we are acquaint- 
ed. The elder poetry of the Italians, says 
he, divides itself into distinct classes ; one 
founded entirely upon the philosophy off 
the middle ages, of which the greatest ex 
ample is the allegorical Comedia of Dante, 
the other more nearly approaching to the 
models of antiquity, and standing in a very 
intimate relation with the study of the 
ancient languages. The two great poets, 
Petrarch and Boccaccio, were themselves 
men of learnmg, who took no inconside- 
rable share in reviving the sciences and 
arts of the Greeks and Romans. The 
spirit of chivalry and chivalric poetry 
seems at no time to have attained the same 
sway and influence in Italy as in France, 
Germany, and England. Even Dante at 
first intended to compose his great poem 
in Latin ; whilst Petrach talks- of the 
knightly poems and romances ‘with con- 
tempt and derision : and, although the 
litter has embalmed the very spirit of 
the middle ages in his rich love songs, he 
seems at the same time, to have rather 
followed involuntarily the ruling feelings 
of his contemporaries, than to have writ- 
ten from any serious apprehension of the 
true nature and excellence of the modern 
poetry. He founded in his own mind the 
expe: tations of poetical fame, not upon 
those sonnets and canzonets which have 
immortalized him, but upon the Latin 
epic of Scipio or Africa, as it is called, 
which is now only known on account of | 
the reputation of its author. Boceaccio,| 
the third great writer of the first Italian 
veriod, shewed the same wavering be- 
tween the old Latin and the new Italian 


The three poets, so often named above, | 
stood in the light of originals more fully! 
than any others since the epoch of mo- 
dern literature. Dante has all the hon- 
our of the Allegorical poetry ; Petrarch 
of the Lyrical ; and Boccaccio is univer- 
sally allowed to be the inventer of the 
Novel and the Romance. The works of 
the last, are for the most part composed 
in prose ; but they are throughout adorn- 


enough. 


as the authors. 


ithis theatre, but with very little success. 
The plot hinges upon a young man who 
spends a large fortune by keeping good, 
or rather high company ; and more par- 
ticularly entertaining a hungry dozen or 
so of literary adventurers, who revel 
every day in the rich wines and good 
things of his table, for which they pay in 
the cheap coin of flattery, and persuade 
him to write operas, which are damned. 


course to his duns and meditations. One, 
and only one, ‘however, a very Pylades 
of these degenerate days, who has profit- 
ed a considerable sum by the young spend- 
thrift’s prodigality, buys a Chateau with 
the money, takes off his thriftless friend 
from lawyers, and creditors and bailiffs, 


made over to him. Not content with this 
act of generosity, he contrives to intro- 
duce as a visitor his cousin, a charming 
young widow, with the sentimental name 
of Elise, who, it appears, the prodigal 


skill; there are some happy turns in it, 
and several of the couplets are agreeable 


It was completely successful. 
MM. Desaugiers and Gentil were named 


A new piece in one act, entitled the} 
Maitre du Chateau, bas been produced at 


When he is ruined they leave him, of| 


to this mansion, which he has secretly! 


ed with many fine pieces of poetry chiefly||young man had erst sighed for. It is) 
of the Lyrical order. given ont that Elise is engaged to marry 
ewes [the master of the Chateau. Leon, igno- 




















in his composition. He endeavoured to 
embody the hair-splitting funcifulness of} 
the provincial love queries, and love ca-| 
ses of conscience, and the amusing fic- 
tions of the Norman story-tellers, in a 
writing far too serious, too elabo- 

ornate for his purpose. He! 
wnovels upon the model of 
j—in some of his chival- 
as chosen the subject after 
the middle age, out of the 
thology, with which, indeeed, 
there is no question, he was far better 
acquainted than any of the Italian or 
French poets who had preceded him in 
the same field. In this unfortunate choice, 
continues Schlegel, he still manifests the 
same predilection for the antique, and in- 
dulges in the same fruitless endeavours 
to reconcile it with those poetical feel- 
ings which are peculiar to the modern 
world. 















~ |lrant that he himself is the master, wishes 
THE DRAMA. 


to see that hospitable, but hitherto iavisi- 
. a dilate an ble personage to thank him for favours 
THE PARIS THEATRES DURING APRIL 1822, od metry le thé etn Gabe he enbns 
Theatre du Vaudeville—This house||himself by acting a penitent lover’s vaga- 
has just presented a new comedie-vaude-||ries at the feet of the widow, who par-| 
ville, called Vadebonceur, o: le Retour au\\dons him, but frankly owns that she is 
Village, Vadebonceur, it appears, is the||bound to marry his absent host.—After 
nom de guerre of Philippe, a bold dra- playing off various schemes and strata- 
goon, who, after six years absence, re- gems, in his fears the truth comes out, 
turns to his native village. A brave in-/ithe widow changes her state of solitary 
valid, yclept Latulipe, with his pretty//blessedness, and Leon the lover, with all 
daughter, receives the dragoon with joy ;/\due acknowledgments to his liberal friend 
the cause of which is soon explained, the!lbecomes a happy man. MM. Vandiere 
latter having returned to receive his in-||and Renneville are the authors. 
heritance, and more expressly to marry|| Theatre des Varietes.—First perform- 










lhand, loves only little girls, the young 
Orphan determines to exert her skill in 
endeavouring to please them both. To 
pe end she appears as herself to her 
Aunt, and to her Uncle, drest like ber 
cousin Eugene, asa boy. She finally suc- 
ceeds in winning both their hearts, and 
then discovers herself.—Such is the ana- 
lysis of a little act, which however incon- 
igruous in its formation, is agreeable 
jenough in performance, principally ow- 
ing to the little girl, Sidonie, who admi- 
rably represented the Fille et Gagonr. 
The Authors are Messrs. Charles and 
Ferdinand. 


Gymnase Dramatijue.—A new and 
lively little vaudeville has first started for 
public favour. It is entitled La Famille 
Normande, or le Cousin Marcel. The 
plot is simply an affair between two 
cousins, though, as in most of the inter- 
esting plots of life, a lady is concerned. 
Cousin Marcel, a brave quarter-master, 
after 15 years’ absence, returns from the 
wars covered with glory and honourable 
wounds. ° Arriving tncog. at his native 
place, where he has long been reckoned 
defunct, he finds that his goods-and chat- 
tels, and amongst the former his fair mis- 
tress Toinette, are, by some mancuvres 
of his Cousin Normand, about to fall into 
the latter’s possession. Normand, how- 
ever, happens to make acquaintance with 
the supposed stranger, confides to him 
his designs, and the end of the affair is 
Just as it should be. Marcel plays off the 
old soldier on his cozening cousin, steps 
into his little property, and into church 
with the charming Toinette, and at this 
happy moment hears that he is advanced 
a step in his profession. ‘This little act, 
without possessing particular claims to 
novelty, is gay, amusing, and not void of 
point. There are also some elegantly 
turned couplets in it. Bernard-Leon, 
Clozel, and Gonthier; Mille. Dejazet, 
and Mme. Dormeuil contributed consid- 
erably to its success. Messrs. Melesyille 
and Brazier are the authors. 
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Julienne. ance of Matin et Soir, a vaudeville in two 
“ None but the brave deserve the fair.” acts.—Mme. de Bremont, a rich widow, 
In this said village dwells a rogue of ajjinhabits a chateau in Britanny, with her 
steward, (as stewards generally are),||sister, who is on the point of marrying a 
named Leloup, who, during the absence||Captain Saint-Leon, but the absence o | 
of, M. Clairfont, bis master, indulges his|ithe latter's uncle, an indispensable wit-| 
‘brief authority” by petty vexations on|/ness, when every thing is ready, anapioe, 
the villagers, forbidding them to dance,||the ceremony. To remedy this, an on 
etc., and also by forcing Latulipe to pro-|icentric and chance friend of the Captain's, 
mise him his daughter in marriage. ‘The/jagrees to impose on the Ladies as the) 
old invalid has written for redress to M.|\nncle in question. There being no other) 
de Clairfont, who happened to be dead,|jcause or impediment, the happy two are 
and his son and heir being a Colonel of|imade one. On returning home, Saint- 
Artillery could not quit his post. Vade-|/Leon begins immediately to be jealous of 
bonceur had been accompanied to thel||his bride’s attention to this sham uncle, 
village by ag artillery-soldier, when the}jand not very gallantly reproaches her to 
two comrades separated, the former to|that effect. ‘To revenge this, M. Jean 
lodge with Latulipe, the latter to billet at}\(the Captain’s eccentric friend) lets her 
the chateau with M. Leloup. ‘The stew-jjinto the secret of his real character, and 
ard, having no sympathy with the follow-j|advises her to turn the tables on her new- 
ers of Mars, would fain keep out the un-|jly appointed Lord and Master. Mme. 
welcome visitor, who, nevertheless fixes|/Saint-Leon enters into the scheme, orders 
his head-quarters at the chateau, to thel|her carriage, and declares her intention 
great satisfaction of old Latulipe, who, injjof departing instantly for Paris, with her, 
his quality of Notable, is up to the gecretijuncle. The Captain is confounded, and 
of the comedy. In compliment to thejjis disposed to treat M. Jean as a vile in-| 
bold dragoon, Julienne, and her futher,||triguer, who imposes on his confidence ;| 
the village assemble en masse under the|jwhen, lo! to set all to rights, M. Jean! 
windows of the chateau, to mock the/|makes himself known as the veritable un-. 
tyranny of Leloup, when all at once seve-jicle of Saint-Leon. All is arranged, they, 
ral tables are brought forward splendidly|jagree not to go to Paris, and the piece) 
covered, and the domestics, bearing flow-|jfinishes. An episode of an old Hussar, 
ers of garlands, come out of the park and||who marries on the same day as his mas- 
mix with the people. In the midst ofijter, is thrown into the bargain.—T his) 
this hurly-burly Leloup appears, andjvaudeville succeded, through the kind,| 
taking all this in honour of his fete, bows|lactive, and loud assistance of the Author’s 
to the people with an air of assumed con-|jown particular friends ,who might be called) 
sequence and protection. His dream of||Legion, for they were many. The Au- 
greatness, however, is on the point of|ithor is M. Eugene. : 
evaporating: the soldier, whom he had Theatre de la Porte-Suint-Martin.—A 
so ungraciously received, now dressed as|inew Vandeville, in one act, has just ap- 
a Colonel of Artillery, stands before him| peared. its title is the Fille et Gargon.—A\ 














—it is his young master, M. Clairfont. 
Leloupis of course sent to the right-about,|iten years has as much wjt and humour as| 
Va de bon Ceur finds agenerous protector, | most of her sex at sixteen, is the heroine! 
marries Julienne, and they ail sit downjjof the piece. Informed that her ancle, 


to enjoy themselves at table. an old sea-officer, ardently desires a 


little frolicksome girl, am orphan, who at| 


ithe subject of ‘ 


|KETS AND SCIENCES. 





Fiyinc 1x tHe Ain.—However much 
the uninformed and unthinking part of 
\Society may be disposed to sneer at men 
lof science, for departing from the com- 
mon route of antiquity, and endeavour- 
ing, by their researches, to develope the 
principles of natural philosophy, it is 
pleasing to find, amidst this herd of hy- 
percritics, that there are some individu- 
als who laugh at their scorn, and are not 
ashamed to avow their opinions and dis- 
coveries, although they do not always 
correspond with the ideas of the unlet- 
tered and ignorant. Nothing is more 
common, even among the Editors of our 
journals, than to find attempts made to 
ridicule the belief in the existence of the 
Sea Serpent, as if nothing could, by any 
possibility, exist without their having 
seen it, although the very circumstance 
of new and extraordinary marine ani- 
mals frequently appearing, forms a pre- 
sumption in favor of those who think, 
that not only Serpents but thousands of 
other animals, unknown to man, inhabit 
the depths of the Ocean. 

In like manner, do we hear those wise- 
acres affecting to treat with contempt the 
efforts now making to navigate the air 
with machinery, as if the application of 
the air balloon to that purpose was not 
areal discovery. But the fact is, the 
belief in the existence of the Sea Ser- 
pent, and the idea of its being practic- 
able to fly in the air, have long occupied 
the human mind. In our next, we shall 
state such facts as have come within the 
reach of our knowledge, which, in our 
Opinion, prove almost to a demeustra- 
tion, that the Sea Serpent is not an ima- 
ginary animal, but possesses a ‘local ha- 
‘bitation and a name-” At present, our 
business is more immediately with the 
‘ Flying in the air,” a to- 








This piece, though totally destitute ofjjnephew, whilst her Aunt, on the other|pic, which is likely, fromthe notice te 
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ken of it in Congress, to engage a good jcomposed of reeds, like the wings, © 
deal of public attention. stated at six feet. With a machine o 
Although in England the idea of the||this description, he actually raised him- 
art of Flying by no means escaped the; self from the earth at the third or fourth 
philosophic Bacon, he had not, we con-|exertion ; but he frankly acknowledges, 
ceive. any scientific view of the subject |that he afterwards descended rather 
than what resulted from his opinion re- rapidly, which he attributes to his old 
specting the wonderful force of the me-|jage, being about 60 when he tried the 
chanical powers in the production of mo-jjexperiment, and which rendered him no 
tion; nor have the subsequent inventi-Hoager capable of violent corporeal ex: 
gations of Bishop Wilkins and others, |ertions. He strongly recommends his 
excursed on any other ground respect- plan, however, to young amateurs 5 and 
ing the art of enabling man to fly like||positively assures them that it is capable 
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occupy the summits of the loftiest moun-jof Tapir is an inhabitant of the new 
tains, and occur again under all other} world : two fossil species have been dis- 
strata in the lowest depths, petrifications|\covered, both different from the Ameri- 
never occur. It may be mentioned, that}can species, in various parts of Europe. 
these rocks are of Granite, Gneiss, Sie-}' he two existing species of Elephant are 
nite, Micaceous Schistus, and Prioutive}jindigenious to Asia and Africa ; the bones 
Limestone. But in the transition, Series,|jof the mammoth, or fossil elephant, a- 
next in age to the primitive petrifications,||bound in Asiatic Kussia ; in almost every 
are found, though not abundantly ; andjcountry in turope ; in North and South 
they ure of the lowest tribes of aniwals,|/America. A similar civersity in point of 
principally Zoopbytes and ‘lestacea ;|/place occurs, in regard to fossil species 
which, trom their situation, as occurringof every existing Genus that has yet been 
in the oldest rocks that contain petrtica. discovered, and their geographic distri- 


birds or insects, than by suggesting a| 


simple application of wings, constructed 
on mere mechanical principles of motion. 
Indeed, by such arts alone there can be 
no doubt that motion has been frequent- 
ly communicated to artificial birds, andl 
other small objects, sufficient to sustain 
them in the air for a given space, and in 
certain directions. We have had in our 
own hands a box, resembling a snuff box, 
the production of the celebrated Mail- 
lardet, from which, on touching a spring, 
a bird arose, and warbled its notes for 
some minutes in the air; after which it 
gradually descended, and resumed its 
original place. ‘The assertion, there- 
fore, that even man might, by an enlar- 
ged apparatus, be conducted through the 
air in a similar manner,certainly appear 
far irom being chimerical. 

It is not enough, however, to estab- 
lish the practicability of enabling men to 


Sy i ir thata particular piece of ‘ ’ 
pete fins ced in the er of\'y- Afier the sun has set, the cold con-||ced than those who inhabit the land ; and 
, 


wings, impels him along in a certain di- 
rection, and far a given period, unless it 
could be shown that bis own exertions 
might assist, guide, and protract, at plea- 
gure, all the operations of the communi- 
cated powers. 

On this subject, which is, perhaps, in 
a philosophjcal view, more interesting 
than it may appear to superficial obser- 
vers, Willoughby, a writer in the begin- 
ning of the last century, remarks, that 
‘it will be some day said, Bring me 
my wings, just as a person now says, 
Get ready my carriage.” Whether we 
may witness this in our day, remains to 
be determined.—If what we have heard 
respecting the newly invented machines 
for ** ploughing the higher regions” be 
correct, we may perhaps have a chance 
of mounting an ** airy Car’’ with as much 
facility and of being carried along with as 
much ease and safety as on lerra fir- 
ona, in a hackney coach.—An ingenious 
Frenchman published a work about fil 
teen years ago, under the title of ee Des- 
criplion du Vol,” in which he gives a 
philosophic account of a machine for fly- 
ing, which certainly possesses conside- 
rable merit. He observes, that he could 
not see the squirrel and the fish flying, 
without thinking that map, who has in 
his muscles a prodigious intutive source 


of motion, as capable as these animals of 


the same effort. He reasons on the 
small quantity of necessary resistance to 
the weight of the body from the ease 
with which some people mount a stair 
case or a Jadder, bearing a load of three 
or four bundred weight on their shoul- 
ders; and which they sustain alternately 
on a single leg. He remarks, that the 


wings of bircs are in general of greater! isht’also to be observed in the south 


proportionate dimensions in the smaller 
aban in the larger species; which he 
ascribes tothe property possessed by the 
air, of augmenting, or increasing, the re- 


sistance ofa body according to the weight} 


| 


ring the weight of a duck and the size of| 


it bears. —T his he illustrates by compa- 


its wings wilir those of a goose ; the lat- 
ter being supposed seven times the 
weight of the former, yet having wings 
Jess than thrice its size. 

From this analogy, our author con- 
ceives that the wings for a man of com 
mon s.ature require only to be about 30) 
feet long, and to weigh about 14 or 15 
tbs. The mechanism of the wings, and 
the manner ot fixin: them, are minutely 


detailed ; and the length of the tail, to be} 


of great improvement. 
We are ourselves inclined to imagine,||been earliest formed. In the older floetz 





some measure be practicable; but not||{rom the primitive, petrified bones of! 
on the exact plan of this ingenious)fish and amphibious animals occur 5 
Frenchman. 
of the mechanical powers, with due at-||classes of animals were formed contem- 
tention to the source of what may be de-|jporancously, and that they are next in 
nominated Aerostation, must be sought,||pvint of date to the Zoophytes. In the 
as we apprehend, whatever can ratiooal-)|newest floetz, and in the alluvial rocks, 
ly interest an enlightened mind on this||the remains of birds and quadrupeds at 
curious and very popular subject. last appear. Thus we fiud a gradation, 
-— the more simple, or the imperfect ani- 
Aurora Borealis.—It is well known!\mals, as they are trequently termed, oc- 
that moisture, when evaporated from the)|curring in the lowest; and thence a re- 
surface of the earth, carries off with it)gularly ascending series till we'arrive at 
more electricity than is required when in|) Mammalia, or animals that are suckled 
a fluid state. May not then the Auroral!in infancy—the highest division, which 
Borealis be accounted for in the follow ||contains the animals termed perfect. 
ing manner !—In the day-time the heat|| ihe distribution of fossil plants has 
of the sun evaporates moisture from the|/not yet been so well investigated. From 
surface of the earth, which, ascending,|jaumerous observations, Werner conclu- 
icarries off with it a quantity of electrici-jided, that sea plants were sooner produ- 








denses the vapour, and sends it downljit seems that we are warranted to add, 
igain to the earth in the form of hoar-||that mosses and ferns were intermediate 
frost ; while its superabundunt electrici-||between the marine and the perfeet land 
ty is set free, and finding no conducting}|plants. ‘The distribution of the fossil 
power in the air, rendered by the cold||tribes of the perfect plants themselves is 
extremely dry, it remains suspended||still undiscovered. 
in the atmosphere. ‘Ihe return of thel| In some of our older authors, accounts 
day, or a warm breeze near the surface|jare given of fossil human remains, as 
of the earth, evaporates more moisture,|ifound eyen in floetz formations. Such 
which, ascending slowly in the form ofjis the Anthropolithi Praecipuum Speci- 
vapour, affords a passage downward for|\men of the Systema, first published by 
the electrical fluid, and thus the Aurora||Scheuchzer, under the name of Homo 
Borealis gradually dies away. Its unda-||diluvii tests, in 1726. This has howev- 
lating motion, sometimes slow and ma-|jer been proved by Cuvier to be an un- 
jestic, and sometimes rapid, may perhaps|/known, and most likely extinct, species 
be accounted for by supposing the elec-|jof Salamander or Proteus. Another pe- 
trical fluid to be separated into several||trification, which is merely a mineralized 
distinct portions, which, being all in the|jback bone, Scheuchzer asserted to be- 
same state, repel one another, according||long also to the human species ; but on 
to a well-known law in electricity. a careful examination, Cuvier has ascer- 
It will be observed, that if we admit|jtained that Scheuchzer was mistaken, 
this theory, there willbe no necessity for)and that it has probably belonged to a 
supposing, that the Aurora Borealis takes||species of the crocodile tribe. And af- 
||place in a very rare medium, as extreme||ter carefully examining all the accounts 
| given of other supposed human fossil re- 














cold renders the air not only a non-con- 
ductor, but even an electric. ‘The noise||mains, he concludes that not a single 
which sometimes accompanies the phe-|igenuine specimen of them has been dis- 
nomenon, may perhaps be accounted for|/covered, and that the human race did not 
by supposing, that its motion in the at-|ico-exist in place at least, if 1 co-existed 
mosphere produces the same effect upon|jin time, with the lost species of the Ge- 
the dry air, as is produced when thejinus Elephant ; with the lost genera Pa- 
haod is smartly drawn along the surface|jleothertum and Anaplotherium, &c. 
of dry silk, which is often observed to be}Since the publication of his essay, a fos- 
accompanied by a snapping noise. Theljsile human skeleton, extricated from a 
reason why it generally appears in the|/stratum of limestone in the island of Gua- 
northern regions, may be easily conceiv-||daloupe, has been transmitted Ly Sir A. 
ed, when we consider, that the frost is|}Cochrane to the British Museum, but 
always most severe in those regions, and/jthere “ppears reason to conclude, though 
it is necessary to admit a very intense|/the stratom is not yet described with the 
degree of cold before the air can bej/accuracy that could be desired, that it is 
rendered a perfect non-conductor. Ifjjof recent formation. 

‘ve admit this theory, the phenomenon 










Though it is rare to find a complete 
fossil skeleton of a large animal. it ap- 
polar regions, where the degree of coldinears certain, that the animals met their 
is greater than in an equal northern lati |itate in the very places in which their re- 
wude. ‘This has been found to be thelimains now occur, as they bear not the 
case, as we learn from what was wit-l.Jighest mark of having their minutest 
nessed during Capt. Cook’s last voyage.||processes worn off or rounded, by the 
And we are informed, that in Greenland, action of water, the only agent by which 
and the northern parts of Siberia, daring}|it appears conceivable that they should 
the’absence of the sun, the merry dan-||have been scattered. 

cers, as they are called, are constantly) , , eet A 

observed ; which completely agrees with The geographical distribution of these 
the above-mentioned theory, 





nostic. The three species of Rhinoce- 

; ros existing at present, occor in Africa, 
DISTRIBUTION OF ORGANIC REMAINS. |i Agia, and the isle of Sumatra. Only one 
The geognostic distribution in general, |ifossil species has been found ; it is differ- 


tions, the geologist concludes to havej/bution well ascertained. 


The remains of marine animals, and 


that the art of flying in the air may in|jrocks, which are the third formation particularly of the testaceous tribes, do 


not aflord the same precise information 
as those of viviparous quadrupeds. ‘The 


In a judicious combination|| whence it is concluded, that these two|jmarine fossils, which belong to species 


ot known to exist at present, may be 
such as inhabit only great depths, and 
which may be hereafter discovered. The 
revolutions which changed the surface of 
the earth. must have exerted a much 
more powertul action upon terrestrial 
than upon marine animals. And.this ac- 
on is also more easily ascertained and 
demonstrated, as the species of terres- 
trial animals are pot very numerous ; 
most of the larger ones are well known, 
and it can more easily be ascertained, 
whether fossil remains belong to any of 
them or not. And there appears very 
little probability indeed, that any now 
existing species of the larger quadru- 
peds remain to be discovered. For these 
reasons, Cuvier has paid more particular 
attention to these remains, than to those 
of any of the other tribes. The total 
number of fossil species which he has 
discovered is 78: of these 15 belong to 
the class of oviparous quadrupeds, while 
the remaining 63 are of the mammife- 
rous class. Of the whole number, 49 
species are extract, 12 are identified 
with existing species ; and the remain- 
ing 17 strongly resemble existing spe- 
cies, but bave not yet been ascertained 
to be identical with them. 

The fossil remains of plants yet want 
their Cuvier to illustrate them. It has, 
however, been ascertained by the re- 
searches of Sir Joseph Banks, Mr, 
Brown, and others, that not a single 
specimen hitherto found can be referred 
to any existing species; but specimens 
supposed to belong to the following gene- 
ra have been found in tolerable preser- 
vation : 

Hippuris, or Marestail, in coal mines 
in Germany. Species of Cactus, or 
Prickly Pear, in England, in Westpha- 
lia, and other parts of Germany. Va- 
rious Grasses have been found in Swit- 
zerland, Bohemia, Silesia; in schistose 
whinstone, limestone, and alumina, or in 
coal, rarely over flint. 

Stellate plants, such as Bed-straw, 
Woodruff,; &c. in coal-pits, ie Eogland, 
France, and Germany. Ornithopus, or 
Birdsfoot, in the Veronese mountains. 
Species of Pine, in Switzerland, and in 
Westphalia, 

Many species of Ferns, belonging to a 
considerable number of Gemera, in 
schistose and bituminous marle, and alu- 
mina, and other minerals, in almost eve- 
ry country in Europe. Mosses and Sea- 
weeds have been found in considerable 
abundance in the Venetian territosies. 


CORRESPONDENGE. 


NORTHERN TO 
Mr. Eprror, 
As your paper is justly nga de- 
sideratum in fashionable circleg,.permit 
a reader to point out to those of that des- 
cription who intend making a summer's 
tour to the north, how they may best en- 









remains is not less curious than the geog-||joy all the advantages to be derived from 


such a tour. 
With men of taste, it is no trivial object 


of a jaunt to the Springs and the Lakes, 
to enjoy the scenery of the country ; the 





appears to be this:—In the primitivel|ient from any of those at present existing 
rocks, those which formas it were ‘* the)/and was dug out of alluvial soil, near, 





verdant hill ; the cultivated and blooming 
vale ; the rushing water-fall, and the 








rough framework of the globe,” which|Canterbary. The only existiag species sublime prospect from the mountain top. 
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Were I to start from New-York for| 
Ballston Spa, in the Steam-boat, { should 
land at Catskill, for the purpose of en- 
joying the mountain scenery which lies 
in the back-ground of that flourishing 
village. 1 should hire a suitable carriage, 
or strong one-horse wagon, with.an able- 
bodied, docile horse ; and with this facili- 
ty | would ascend the mountain by the 
Clove road, which commences at the base 
of it, nine miles back of Catskill, and 
presents one of the grandest Alpine ways 
in the world, at every step of which im- 
magination is kindled into vivacity, and 
delighted by the wild majesty and gran- 
deur of she scenes which presents them- 
selves in this ample solitude. 

Having reached the mountaia-top, or 
rather the first summit, stop at Mr. Par- 
mentier’s, who is an excellent guide, and 
who will conduct you to the KaTerskiti 
Facrs and the Pine Oncnarp, at both of 
which places you behold such amazing 
beauties, stamped by the hand of God on 


well worthy of being visited by a lover 
of nature in her wild as well as artificial 
attire. Inthe style of Caesar, I may say 
“1 came--I saw-——and was delighted ;” 
and not merely delighted, in the ordinary 
sense of the term; for words are utterly 
inadequate to express the sensations cre- 
ated, or convey even a feint idea of the 
impressions tnade upon the mind and the 
heart, by what I then, for the first time 
beheld. In fact, for the first time in my 
life, my enjoyments exceeded immeasur- 
ably my anticipations ; the half had not 
been told ; indeed it could not be told, 
even by the able writer of the article 
above alluded to, and I was soon satisfied 
that the glories of the Catskill heights 
are altogether inexpressible, indiscriba- 
ble. To a companion, a gentleman of the 
highest literary and philosophical attain- 
ments, who reclined upon the verge of 
the precipice, at the Pine Orchard, | said, 
‘when do you mean to go, sir?” “I 
could sit here till the day of judgment, if 





the matchless forms of his creation, as 
are, | believe, not to be met with in any 
other part of the globe. 

After being satisfied, if the sensitive 
soul ever can be satisfied, with those un- 
rivalled mountamn views, you may either 
return, and take the boat again at Cats- 
kill, or (descending by the way of Col. 
Lawrence s tavern) proceed on to Albany, 
through the beauuful vale of Kiskatominy 
to Madison village, and thence along the 
still more beautiful vale of Coxsackie, to 
the old town of that name. From Cox- 
sackie to Albany, either the upper road, 
or that which runs along the river, may 
be taken, with about an equal chance of 
contemplating the ordinary beauties of 
sylvan, rural and pastural scenes. If by 
this route you leave the mountain in the 
morning, you inay breakfast at Col. Law- 
rence’s, dine at Capt. Fish’s at Coxsackie, 
and take tea at any of the numerous and 
well-stored hotels in Albany. 

From Albany to Waterford, is a delight- 
ful ride, whether you go through, Troy 
and Lansingburgh, or keep the west side, 
and cross the Mohawk at the Cahoes 
Bridge, from which you have an interest- 
ing view of the Cahoes Falls. The west 
side is perhaps to be preferred at pre- 
sent, as it affords an opportunity of view- 
ing several miles of the Grand Canal in a} 
state of rapid progression. In going and 
returning, however, the ride on both sides 
tay be enjoyed; and here it may not be 
amiss to suggest, that in passing through 
Troy and Lansingburg, you need step but 
amile or two out of your way, to view 
the Falls 6f Mount Ida, near Troy, and 
the sublime prospects from the Diamond 
Kock, and the Bald Mountain, in the vi- 
cinity of Lansingburgh. 

_ The hotel of Demarest, at Waterford, 
is one of the best inthe State. Mr. D. 
is active, obliging, and vigilant in preserv- 
ing order and decency throughout his es-) 
tablishment. Mrs. Demarest is a well- 
bred woman, who perfectly understands: 
her business, and from whom ladies will; 
never fail to receive the most polite at-| 
tention, ‘The house is large—the rooms 
spacious and airy, and neatness, cleanli- 
hess and good taste, pervade all the inter- 





nal economy of the premises. Mr. D. is 
rarely without the fine flavoured Pike and) 
Bass, fresh from the Cahoes Falls, where’ 
these excellent fish are caught daily, and! 
brought to the hotel at a moderate price. 

From Waterford to the Spa Waters,| 


Mr. D will point out the most; 
agree , and farnish every facili- 
ty the traveller can wish for. 


1 might here conclude this brief article. 






permitted,”’ was the prompt and ener- 
getic reply, coming from a heart enraptur- 
ed by the unspeakable beauties of crea- 
tion that lay before us. 

If, Mr. Editor, you deem this hasty im- 
perfect sketch worthy a place in the 
columns of so interesting and valuable a 
paper as Tue Minerva, it is entirely at 
lvour service, together with my best 
wishes for the succeess of your infant 
establishment. A TRAVELLER. 
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on the Government, for one month, the|}for Savannah. The Southern papors 
extraordinary power of removing Offi-jistate that he has been arrested under the 
cers or private individuals from one place|jname of Williams, and part of the money 
to another in the Kingdom, without pre-|ionly had been recovered, as he had dis- 
vious jrial, wherever it may deem it ne-||posed of the residue in England. 

cessary for the preservation of tranquili-|| A Fregchman; by the name of Meta- 
ty yer, supposed to have been murdered in 
Lancaster. has been found safe in Phila- 
delphia. 

Two persons, one of them with a 
‘t Don’’ prefixed to his name and both of 
them pretending to be agents from the 
South American governments,have lately 
beensfiguring off at Worcester, (Mass.) 
After running up pretty large scores at 
the houses where they lodged, they. de- 
camped, leaving Boniface minus in- the 
whole reckoning. 

A young man named Larissey, has been 
committed to prison at Barnwell, Char- 
leston, accused of attempting to pass coun- 
terfeit notes of the Banks of Cape Fear, 
and Augusta. 

A negro fellow, called Ned, who late~ 
ly committed a rape ona Mrs. Riggs. has 
been tried and convicted of that crime 
at the county court of Norfolk, and or- 
dered for execution on the 26th July. 

A gentleman, calling himself John M’- 
Neal has been committed for trial at 
York, (Penn.) charged with * amusing 
himself by passing several counterfeit 
five dollar notes of the bank of Harris- 
burg. The notes are stated to have 
been executed in a very genteel manner. 

One child was blown to atoms, two 
others hurt, and the house and household 
goods of Elias Parshall, near Union 























Great ferment prevails in the Canary 
Islands, and every thing shews an inten- 
tion in the natives to declare themselves 
independent. 

DOMESTIC: 

A treaty of Navigation and Commerce, 
between this country and France, was 
concluded and signed on the 24th inst. 
at Washington, and is to go into effect 
on the first day of October next. 

Mr. Torres, Charge des Affaires for 
the Republic of Colombia, has been offi- 
cially recognized as such, by the Presi- 
dent He is represented to be a mano 
woith and talents. 

The President of the U. S. is stated to 
ihave tendered to Cesar A. Rodney, Esq. 
a mission to one of the Republics o 
South America, and that Mr. R. who is 
now at Washington, has made choice o 
that of Buenos Ayres. 

The Board of Commissioners on claims 
under the Spanish treaty have deter- 
mined 4o receive the claims founded on 
contract. 

The North Carolina Register says, 
** We learn that our late Governor, John 
Branch, Esq. instantly declined the ac- 
ceptance of the office of a Judge in West 
Florida, to which he was lately ap»ointed 
by the President and Senate of the Uni- 





—A Thing of Shreds and Patches !—Hamuer. 


ted States.” Town, (Penn.) totally destroyed by an 





FOREIGN. 


South America.—The gratifying intel- 
ligence has been received of the patriot 
besieging army before Porto Cabello ha- 
ving obtained possession of the principal 
fort on the main land, which gives them 
so decided an advantage over the garri- 
son that its immediate surrender must be 
the consequence. 

Letters describe the prospects of the 
country to be of a very cheering nature, 
and the prosperity and happiness of the 
republic is anticipated in very glowing 
colours. 

Sir Robert Wilson, so distinguished in 
the British parliament, had sent his son 
to Colombia, to enter the military ser- 
vice of the Republic. He had been 
placed on the President’s Staff. 

Colonel Macnamara, Commissary Ge- 
neral to General D’Evereux, had return- 
ed from London and proceeded from 
Caracas to the General at Santa Fe de 
Bagota. 

Europe.—The accounts from St. Pe- 
tersburgh, are of the 17th April, and de- 
cidedly warlike. 

The plague had broken out at Con- 
stantinople, where it was making great 
ravages. A great number of Europeans 
had fallen victims to it. 

The fate of the Turkish fleet appears 
now to be pretty well ascertained® A 
part which escaped from the batie on 
the 4th of March, has been burfi€d by 
the Grecian fleet at Patras, and the re- 
mainder has suffered shipwreck at Alex- 
andria. 

The papers are full of details, highly 
consolatory, respecting the triumphs 
which every where attend the Grecian 
arms. 

The elections going on in France ap- 
pear to be favorable to the liberals. 
The Spanish Government has taken 
offence at some proceedings in Turin, 





Bat | will not do $0, without once more} 
recommending to all travellers for heulth,! 
pleasure and improvement, who ascend! 
the Hadson, to stop withont fail at the 
Clove Road, to Kauterskill Falls, and to! 


and recalled its charge d’aflaires. 

The Algerines have rejected the late 
Spanish overtures, and hostilities are ex- 
pected against the Spanish shipping, 
(Official. ) . 





Pine Orchard, on the Catskill mountains.| 


The Spanish Cortes have authorized 


My attention to these sublime scenes w 1s|Government to banish bishops, &c. for 
first attracted by an article in Tas Piovcu \offences, and seize their temporalities. 


Bov, published at Albany. The descrip-| 
tion given was scientific, as well as senti-jreside in Portugal without giving seqpri 
\ty for their good behavionr. 


| 


as} The Portuguese Cortes has conferred 


mental, if the latter term may be allowed. 
They struck me, in the descriptive, 


Foreigners are not to be permitted ta 





Fourth of July.—An order for a grand 
military parade, will, we learn, be issued 


by the Major General, for the fourth off 


explosion of 22 Ibs. gun-powder, which 
was carelessly kept on the premises. 

A sprightly little boy, only 5 years 
old, son of the keeper of the Steam 
Boat House at Poughkeepsie, was drown~ 
ed in the Hudson on Saturday last. 

Two men were drowned at Montreal 
on the 4th instant, by the upsetting of a 
canoe. 


EDLTORIAL NOTICES. 


No. 13 of the Mryenva will contain, The Door 
in the Wall ; an English Modern Tale. 

Tae Traverter.— Ruins and Structures in thé 
Holy Land. Picturesque Scenery of the Tuscan 
Hills. Valley of Slocellain Dalmatia. 
Litgenatune.—Literature of the Middle Agee 
No. TT. 

Drama.— Account of the opening of the “ City 
Theatre,” Warren Street ; with the Address 
written for the occasion by “ Florio.” 

Aats anp Sctences.—The Sea Serpent. Mi- 
nerva Medica. Scientific Notices. 
Porrrr—We have derived real pleasure from 
the perusal of “Home, or the Orphan,” and would 
willingly publish it, notwithstanding its great length, 
were we not afraid that its sombre cast would be 
displeasing to a number of our readers. 

We cannot comply, for obvious reasons, with the 
request of “* A Subscriber,” 

Gueaner, Recorn, Entomas, Canoxorosy, ie. 





July. 
Franklin Market.—The Corporation 
have agreed to call the market at Old- 
slip, by the above name. 
Refreshing Showers.—After a severe 
and protracted drought of several weeks, 
the parched earth and withering vegeta- 
tion in this vicinity, have been refresb- 
ed by a copious shower. 

Gov. Clinton and Gen. Stephen Van 
Rensselaer, have returned from a meet- 
ing of the Bourd of Canal Commissioners 
at Buffalo. We learn from the western 
papers, that the commissioners have «: 
termined to adhere to their former res: - 
lution to terminate the Canal at Buffalo. 
The -boundary commissioners have 
concluded the settlement of the bounda- 
ry line from St. Regis to Lake Superior. 
The contracts for excavating the fee- 
der of the Canal ot Plattsburgh, have 
been taken up, and the work commen- 
ced with a spirit which indicates a speedy 
completion. 

Another human skeleton has been dis- 
interred by the canal diggers at Reading 
(Penn.) Some trinkets, a glass phial, 
and an amalgamated sort of coin, bearing, 
a Latin inscription, in some places toler- 
ably legible, were found on the spot but 
no date could be discovered. - eerie _ See 

A grave in Kentucky, in which a Mr.|| On Wednesday last week, Mr. M. Brown, 
Smith had been interred about 13 years|\", cone Ne peg he Biya haprve 
ago, was lately opened when on raising'|Lqura Todd. On Tuesday evening, Mr. 1. Searls, 
the coffin, the body was found to be un-/jto Mrs. Jane Sprag, of New be aa yen 
decayed, and resembling a marble statue. wp orem bel Lat Sr ie te Minit Gon, 
The grave had been for a considerable|iter, Mr. L. Allen, to iss ©. Parbart. Mr. 
time under water. P. Toohey, to Miss Ellen Mahany. Mr. H. R. 

A horse called Jobn Stanley ran heats omer "Hamre Seovell, faq to. Misy:B Bure. 
of three miles and seven yards at Peters- 
burgh; Va. in April last, in 5 minutes 34) 














MARRIED, 


At Nassau, N Y¥ onthe 23d inst the Hon. Francis 
Baylies, of l'aunton, Mass. to Miss Elizabeth De- 





seconds. and 5 minutes 51 seconds, un-||™irs, of New York. 
der a hard poll. DIED, 

It has been ascertained that wood in-|| On the 26th inst. at New-Youk, Mr. FTughe 
creases in the following proportion ; thej/Spratt, aged 37. Roxana, wife of Capt. John B. 


Strong. At Marbletown, Ulster co. Mr. David 


first year, as 1, the second as 4, the eo Revier At Natchez, 29th ult John C Griffiths 
as 9, the fourth as 15, the fifth as 22, thelIM. D aged 2° On the 22d inet, Mr. John E. 
sixth as 30, the seventh as 40, the eigth!|Seaman Edward Brugiere, son of Charles Bra- 


giere. On the 2istin t. at Mount Pleasant, Mr. 
Gerrard G. Keekman, aged 76. At Staten Island 
Mrs. Catharine Bowne, aged 25 At Schenectady, 
Gen Abraham Oothout, at an advanced age—for- 
merly Mayor of New York ‘t Charleston, Ur. 
Joho Ward M‘Caif On Tuesday evening, Mrs. 


as 54, the ninth as 70, and the tenth as! 
82! from this it is conclided that wood) 
ought never to be cut, till it is in the tenth| 
year of its growth. 
It was stated in a London paper, that; 
Mr. Borthwick,cashier of a Scoteb bank- 


F.. Giles, widow of Gen. Aquila Giles, On board 
the ship Concordia, 20th inst. on his passage fromm 
New Orleans, Mt John Clark, of Petersburg, Va. 








ins house had absconded with £42,000, 
| 





At Havana, on-the /8th ult. Mary V. G. O'Bryan, 
aged 18, daughter of Capt. J. O'Bryan, of N. York, 





aod had sailed in the Juno, Captain Doak,. 






















































































































































POETRY. 





{ 

It is the gift of POETRY to hallow every place 
in which it moves; to breathe round nature an_ 
odour more exquisite than the perfume of the rose, | 


and to shed over it a tint more magical than the 
Wush of morning. 


For the Minerva. 
THE SEQUESTERED GRAVE. 
There isa glen by Hudson's stream, 
Where rocks of granite tower, 
Where day-light scarce e’er threw a gleam 
As dark as midnight hour. 
And each stupendous crag doth seem 
To drive away the luna beam, 
To spurn its mikdness 
The dolefal Whip’ will’s plaintive air 
Breaks echo’s death-like slambers there, 
With hurried wildness. 





A. sound is heard,—a distant rear. 
Like dying thunders grumbling ; 
Itis the cascade rolling o’er 
High palisados crumbling. 
And while the waters darkly pour, 
And wind their track to Hudson’s shore 
With tints unblended, 
Froth crested flukes dim, lurid seem, 
Por want of some enamelling beam 
To make them splendid ! 


Sequester'd in this darksome place, 

A grave lies calm and lonely ; 
And on a stone the eye may trace, 

* He died for Freedom ouly.” 
A hero of that martyr’d race 
That bled and died, resisiing base 

And stern dominion ; 

A hand and heart that scorned tofeel 
The pungent smart of Thraldom’s steel, 


A galling pinion ! 


This glen, this dark—vet pleasing glen, 
That sorrows pang can soften, 
O, how I love its wildness when 
The night-bird carols often. 
To hide myself from plodding men, 
3 wander far thro’ wood and fen, 
*Mid piles of granite, 
And eherish Fanev’s pensive dream, 
While gazing on the twinkling beam 
Of some wild planet! 
> ° ° . 


Thus, thus has glory fall’n away, 
Not one bright spark retaining, 
A mass of nothingness !—of clay 
Scaree, searce a grain’s remaining ! 
But, who, of Freedom born, shall say 
That liberty’s first swruggling ray 
Shines not forever ? 
Oh, let him look on History’s page, 
He'll see it bright from age to age, 
To perish never! 


Sleep on, ye brave, a softer shed 
Was never maile to cover 
The mouldering relies of the dead 
When Freedom’s strife was over. 
Sleep on,—sleep on, may’t ne’er be said, 
& jukewarm tear belaves the bed 
Of wild flow’rs o’er thee ; 
Thou did’st receive a glorious death, 
And valour in thy latest breath, 
Cull'd laurels for thee. J 


Sleep calmly ‘neath the maple tree, 
Thou son of perished greatuess ! 
And, O that I could lay by thee, 
When prone with locks of lateness : 

For ’tis so sweet, methinks, to be 
From man and all his falseness free, 

From veil’d derision ; 
To.ponder o’er our faults,—to think 
That t/ue is all the world, then sink 

Tosleep ely sian ! 

‘ EUSTACE, 
West-Point, 1892. 
Ne the Minerva. 
TO MARY. 
Written a short time previous to embarking 

Jor sea. 
Hiash’d be the sorrow of thy heart, 
And vanish’d care and pain ; 
For thongh fate bids me from thee part 
We part to meet uguin, dear Love, 
We part to meet again, 


¥f the rude “ spirit of the storm’? 
Should crossour oveaa track, 





Thy Genias in an angel’s form 
Wou'd drive him howling back, dear Love, 
Would drive him howling back. 


{ 


Fear not for me when I’m afar, 

For should death raise his dart, 

} He could not strike, nor dare to mar, 

| Thy image in my heart, dear Love, 
Thy image in my heart. 


Then let thy eyes of heav’nly blue, 
With wonted lustre shine, 

For sorrow ill becomes so true— 

So pure a heart as thine, dear Love, 
So pure a heart as thine. 





Thie love that’s thine by many a vow, 
Thou’st bound by many a spell 
Which nought but fate can break !—and now 
One kiss, and then farewell! dear Love, 
One kiss, aud then—furewell! 
YORICK. 
Hudson, June, 1822. 


For the Minerva, 
GRATITUDE, 
To anunknown Lady whose letter shall never be 


forgotten, while goodness has a draught on the 
bosom of gratitude. 





{t is with the sweetest surprise that I hold 

To my lips this dear token of generous zeal, 
For Pve found there is one in a world that’s so cold, 
|| With a veice that can soothe and a heart that can 
feel. 


Oh, I thought myself outcast from every tie 
That brightens and blesses our passage below, 
Nor knew till I felt a tear rush from my eye, 
Theve was one gentle being to prove me not so. 


Tho’ a calm’s on my brow and a smile’s on my 
cheek, 

And the light look of carelessness softens my air, 

|Yet ah '—eould the pillow of midnight but speak, 

What a dark tale of tears it would have to declare 





Shunned and shut out from each virtuous seene, 
The reeords of childhood have made me revere ; 


| 4 mourner I stood at Hope’s funeral here. 


Vhen a soothing light sprang from the circl<d cloud, 

That had chilled every passion but that of disgust ; 
| And I felt with a sentiment poignantly proud— 
| There is one human heart that has dared to be 
just / 


MW’D. C. 
New-York, June 8, 1822. 


For the Minerva. 
FROM A LADY’S COMMON PLACE BOOK. 
IMPROMPTU 
To Mary, who urged the writer to give hes a 
\ piece of original poetry. 
Mary from me requests a ditty, 
From me, who never touch the lyre, 
Who ne’r conceived a thought that’s witty, 


Much less have felt the poet's fre, 





Natare made me not a poet, 
She ne’er intended I should rhyme, 
Do you doubt, read on, you'll know it 
Ere you conelude these lines sublime. 





Some leisure hours, ’tis true I gather 
Words whieh jingle in a pother ; 
Bat, is this poetry ? not at all— 

Tts such as any fool may scrawl. 


Still you persist in yoor request— 
Why then f fain will do my best, 

And that with greatest suavity ;— 
And should I foil, what will you say ? 
Not, for the world, that Pve been gay— 
For e’en my ink now runs away, 

Carried by the force of gravity. 


I see you smile, as if you thought, 
That all I say were less than nought, 
Unless I leave this chat and seem 

To feel an interest in my theme. — 
Tleave it then, and now will write you, 
A verse I know will much delight you. 


Who, Mary, ean so well impart 
Those pleasures to the feeling heart, 
Which soften grief and banish pain, 


} To tell me why, 


|Doom’d to live allalone, or—to mix with the nean—|f 





Shalt I now ask a gift divine ? 
No—he’ll not even deign a nod. 


Contented then with humbler gifts, 
Since this is far above my pow’r, 
And using one of Reynard’s shifts, 
* I’m convinced the grapes are sour.” 
COMUS. 


EPIGRAMS. 
A modern Poet was recently listening to a manu- 
seript poem, when the author arrived at the follow- 
ing stanza :— 
“On him who betray’d thee, whose heart is grown 
callous, 
Oh, waste not a thought in anger away ; 
But if feclings will range, let pity, not malice, 
When his spirit is fled o’er his memory stray.” 
** By the by,” said the listener (G. C.) “ callous 
and malice are not very good rhymes; snppose 
you make a trifling substitution :— 
“On him who betray'd thee, whose heart is 
grown callous, 
Oh, waste not a thought in anger away ; 
For the eaitiff will certainly come to the gallows, 
And the ravens will feed on his carrion clay.” 


THE LACONIC PEMALB. 
Celia her sex’s foible shuns; 
Her tongue uo length of larum runs; 
‘wo phrases answer every part: 
One gain’ d, one breaks her husband’s heart ; 
I will, she said, when made a bride; 
I won't, through all her life beside. 


“ Brother Bucks, your glasses drain ” 
‘Tom, ’tis strong and sparkling red.” 

“ Never fear—’t wont reach my brain :” 
* No—that’s true—but ’t will your Aead.’ 


HALF AFRAID! 
When I ask my lovely maid 
Why that sigh? 


Let her say she’s half afraid. 


When in the sweetest smiles arrayed, 
Her nectared lip 
I die to sip, 

Let her vow she’s half afraid. 


When by Cynthia’s beam we’ve strayed, 
To the grove— 
To talk of !ove, 

Let her still be Aur afvaid. 


On reading in Norris (of Uemerton) the sentiment 
contained in the first line of the following distich. 
* Angels their mind in words but few display.” 
Our earthly angels —what a deal they say ! 


ENIGMAS &c. 


* And justly the wise man thus preach’d to us all, 
Despise not the value of things that are small.” 














FROM THE CREATION TO THE PRESENT TIME, 


440 Extraordinary famine at Kome. 
439 Corn distributed among the people by the 


the sovereign power. 
tor. 

Beginning of the war of Corinth. The Cor- 
eyrians aided by the Athenians, 
458 Sophocles, the poct, created chief of the Athe- 
nians. Three military tribunes created at 
Rome, with ccnsular power. 

Revolt of the Fidenates against Rome. 
437 Mamereus ZEmilius, dictator, triumphed 
over the Veii. Tolumuius their king was slain 
by Cossus. 

The city of Amphipolis built by the Athe- 
nians. 
434 Corcyra and Corinth sent deputies to Athens : 
the alliance of the former was preferred, and 
the Athenians lent their aid against the Co- 
rinthians. 

Democritus, Socrates, Zeno, philosophers; 
and Hypocrates, the physician, flourished. 

Birth of Isoerates. 
435 Aulus Servitius, dictator. The town of Fi- 
dens taken. Death of Pindar, the poet, aged 
80 or 86. 
434 The walls of Jerusalem finished, and dedi- 
cated by Nehemiah. The Tuseans declared 
war against the Romans. Mamercus Aimi- 


Quintius created dicta, 


lius, dictator. 
483 Pestilence at Rome, and consecration of 
Apolio’s temple. ? 


432 War declared against the Athenians by the 
Lacedemonians and their allies. 

481 Triumph of the Roman dictator, Aulus Post- 
humius Tubertus, over the F.qui and Volsci. 
He- condemned his son to death for having 
fought without his-orders. 

Beginning of the Peloponnesian war between 
the Lacedemonians and the Athenians: it 
lasted about 28 years. 

430 Great contagion at Athens. The people 
jealous of the success of Pericles. 

Death of Archidamus, King of Sparta, who 
was succeeded by his son Apis. 

429 Death of Pericles, general of the Athenians. 

Biith of Plato. Anaxagoras, the philosopher, 
died, aged 72. 

428 Attica invaded by the Lacedemonians for the 
third time. 
427 A ficet sent by the Athenians against Syra- 


cuse. 
426 Mamercus Aimilus, Roman dictator, trium- 
phed over the Veii. 

Plague at Athens. 

Temosthenes, the Athenian general, prose- 
cuted the Peloponnesian war with various 
success, 

425. The Lacedzmonians sued in vain for peace. 
Agis their King laid waste Attica. 
|424 Death of Artaxerxes, after 40 years reign. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES IN OUR LAST. 


What question is that to which you must ans 


His son Xerxes sueceeded, but after two 
months was killed by Sogdian, a natural con of 


PUZZLE I . Artaxerxes, who ruled seven months. Darius 
Because he is guided by a minister. Nothus, another natural son of the same King, 
PUZZLE! put his brother to. death, and reigned 19 years. 
Beeause there are three scruples to a dram. Capua seized on by the Samnites, and the in- 
PUZZLE UI habitants put to the sword. 
A gninea: 423 Sempronins, the Consul, unsuccessfal against 
PUZZLE IV the Volsci. Sextus Tempanius vanquished 
Because they are finely tempered with Steele, them. 
(Sir Richard S.) 422 Truce. between Athens and Sparta, which 
PUZZLE Y. lasted five months. 
Februlty ; it being the shortest month. 621 ‘Two Quastors added tothe former at Rome. 
PUZZEE V3 420 The Athenians excluded from the Olympic 
A tanner. games, for seizing on a town during their eele- 
PUZZLE VIT tention, 
The one is governed by days, the other by Alcibiades, the Athenian, irritated against the 
knights. Laeedzmonians, for their ungracious return 
ae of the treatment he shewed to the prisoners. 
EW PUBELES, 419 Discovery of the slaves plotti 
PUZZLE I , oh fem — 
What is smaller os es s mouth ? 416 Troubles at Rome, on : the Agra- 
WricstreQenmemiainest rian law. The Athenians undertook the Si- 
pitas See a under Alcibiades, Nieias, and La- 
Why is a blind beggar like a wig ? (To be eontinued.) 
PUZZLE 1¥ 





“Yes?” 





As he, to whom the muse has given 
That power divine, that gift from Heaven, 
Which many seek, but few obtain. 


But I, who at Apollo’s shrine, 
Ne’er offered incense to the god, 
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PUZZLEV at the office of the Long-Isiand Patriot, Brooklyn, 

Which ean see best, a blind man or a man that)/(to whom all communications must be addressed,) 
hus not eyes? and at 44 Maiden Lane, New-York, at $4 per an~ 

PUZZLE VI um ; payable by quarterly instalments, in ad- 


What is that which is perfect with a head, andj yanee 
perfect: without a head; perfect with a tail, and 


the end of a quarter, will bé at liberty to do 80 


perfect with a tail; perfect without a head sndjjon giving 0 week's Previous notice of their inter-— 


tail; and perfect without a head or tali. 


Spurius Metius, who was killed for aspiring to ; 
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